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My  Hassle  with  the 

First  Grade  Language* 

By  DR.  SEUSS 
La  JoUa,  California 

I^HILE  BACK  there  was  a  tremen-  cally  out  of  his  head  was  a  chiller'diller 
dous  ruckus  going  on  about  the  expedition  scaling  Mt.  Everest, 
reading  problems  of  American  So,  bright  and  early  the  very  next 
school  kids.  And  I,  who  knew  nothing  morning,  1  informed  a  distinguished 
about  primary  education,  got  flung  into  schoolbook  pubhsher  that  his  worries 
the  mixer  quite  by  accident.  Somebody  about  kids  reading  were  over  forever. 
.  .  .  ]ohn  Mersey  .  .  .  casually  sug-  I  would  give  first  graders  the  at^ven- 
gested  in  an  article  in  Life  that  I  was  tures  they  craved,  take  them  scaling  the 
the  type  of  writer  who  should  write  a  peaks  of  Everest  at  60  degrees  below 
first  grade  reader.  zero. 

So,  with  innocent  conceit,  I  said,  “Truly  exciting,”  said  the  publisher 
"Why  not?”  All  I  needed  to  do,  I  rather  sadly.  “But  you  can’t  use  the 
figured,  was  find  a  whale  of  an  excit-  word  scaling.  You  can't  use  the  word 
ing  subject.  This  would  make  the  aver-  peaks.  You  can’t  use  Everest.  You  can’t 
age  fi-year-old  want  to  read  like  crazy,  use  60.  You  can’t  use  degrees.  You 
None  of  the  old  dull  stuff.  Like  Dick  can’t  .  .  . 

has  a  ball.  Dick  likes  the  ball.  The  ball  “Now  look  herel”  I  brisded.  “You’re 
is  red,  red,  red,  red.  talking  old  fashioned.  Why,  on  televi- 

*  *  *  sion  that  story  thrilled  the  pants  off 

Within  an  hour  I  found  a  dozen  hot  Norval.” 
subjects.  I  merely  watched  my  nephew  »  •  • 

Norval,  who  was  visiting  us,  watch  “Of  course,”  sighed  the  publisher, 
television.  I  discovered  that  Norval  was  “On  television  he  understood  it  all.  But 
fascinated  by  ’most  everything  we  he  was  looking  at  pictures  and  hsten- 
adults  are  .  .  .  murders,  nautch  dancers,  ing  to  spoken  words.  He  wasn’t  reading 
beer  commercials,  the  home  life  of  the  printed  words.  All  he  knows  of  printed 
ant,  jungle  tigers  .  .  .  submarines.  But  words  are  the  pitiful  few  that  his 
the  diing  that  thrilled  the  eyes  practi-  teacher  has  struggled  to  make  him  rec- 

•Thl»  article  is  reprinted  from  the  November  17,  1957  issue  of  THE  CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE  by  special  permission  of  Polly  Goodman,  Children’s  Book  Editor,  and  Dr.  Seuss 
(llieodore  S.  ^isel).  Dr.  Seuss  is  the  author-illustrptnr  of  The  Cat  and  the  Hat,  How  the 
GrHich  Stole  Christmas,  and  many  other  books  for  chUdren. 
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ognize.  At  his  age  he  couldn’t  tell  the 
printed  word  Everest  from  pineapple- 
upside-down  cake.” 

1  mulled  this  over.  “Would  you  buy 
a  book  about  a  jungle  tiger?”  1  asked 
limply. 

‘  L/ertainly,”  said  the  pubhsher.  “With 
two  minor  changes.  Change  the  tiger 
into  a  cat.  Change  the  jungle  into  a 
house.” 

Then,  as  gently  as  he  could,  he 
dropped  a  ton  ot  bricks  all  over  me.  He 
handed  me  a  tiny  httle  Ust  of  words. 
“These  are  the  words  that  a  first  grade 
Norval  can  recognize.” 

1  stared.  1  could  have  engraved  the 
whole  Ust,  personally,  on  the  head  of 
a  pin.  They  were  thrillers  .  .  .  hke  am, 
is,  hut,  if,  in,  into,  no,  yes.  Words  full 
of  great  adventure  .  .  .  hke  milk  and 
mitten  and  mop.  And  a  number  of 
super-humdingers  .  .  .  like  lump  and 
hun  and  string.  I  saw  the  word  sick  and 
that’s  how  I  felt  very. 

“Now  you  take  this  hst,”  I  heard  the 
publisher  saying.  “Take  it  home.  Cut 
loose!  Create  a  roUicking  carefree  story. 
Pack  it  with  action.  Make  it  tingle  with 
suspense!  Embellish  it  with  gay  brilhant 
rhymes  and  bubbhng  rhythms.  And  one 
more  thing.  Repeat  the  words.  Repeat! 
Repeat!  Taking  care,  of  course,  not  to 
be  boring.” 

The  next  thing  I  knew,  it  was  six 
months  later.  I  was  home,  staring  red¬ 
eyed  at  the  Ust,  trying  to  find  some  us¬ 
able  words  besides  cat  and  hat  that 
rhymed.  The  Ust  had  a  daddy.  But  it 
didn’t  have  a  caddy.  I  found  myself 

snarling,  “faddy,  maddy,  saddy,  waddy.” 

»  »  » 

It  had  words  like  thank.  But  no 
blank,  crank,  frank  or  stank.  There  was 
the  word  something.  But  something  only 
rhymes  with  numb-thing.  And  even  if 
numb-thing  were  on  the  Ust,  which  it 
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wasn’t,  how  in  blazes  can  you  use  some¬ 
thing  like  numb-thing  in  a  story? 

And  what  was  my  story  anyhow?  At 
one  point  1  spent  three  excruciatingly 
paintul  weeks  grinding  out  a  yarn  about 
a  King  Cat  and  a  Queen  Cat.  Then  1 
caUed  in  Norval  as  an  expert  consult¬ 
ant  to  read  it.  When  he  came  to  the 
word  King,  he  read  it  just  Une.  But 
when  he  came  to  the  word  Queen,  he 
just  stood  there  blowing  bubbles. 

In  a  real  cold  sweat,  1  rechecked  my 
Ust  thoroly.  The  poor  queen,  not  being 
registered,  died  a  horribly  swift  death. 
And  the  king  died  of  sheer  loneliness 
shortly  thereafter. 

Norval,  feeUng  sorry  for  me  because 
I  wasn’t  bright  enough  to  write  for  him, 
was  now  dropping  in  occasionally  after 
school  to  offer  help.  “Why  don’t  you 
have  your  cat  run  a  Quiz  show?”  was 
one  of  his  suggestions.  Nervously,  1 
fine-tooth  combed  the  Ust  for  quiz.  I  got 
a  shock  that  threw  me  into  terrible  con¬ 
fusion.  “Q”  had  evidently  been  dropped 
right  out  of  the  alphabet  completely. 

This  appalling  discovery  so  unnerved 
me  that  for  two  solid  weeks  the  only 
subjects  I  could  think  of  at  all  were  Q 
ones.  Like  “Quarrying  for  Quartz.”  And 
“The  Quitter  in  the  Quicksand.”  "Quilt¬ 
ing  Bees  and  Quails.”  And  “A  First 
Grade  Biography  of  John  Quincy 
Adams.” 

Then  after  I’d  mastered  that  psy¬ 
chosis,  I  happened  to  notice  that  Z  had 
been  banished  as  a  letter  also!  And  for 
weeks  all  I  could  think  of  were  zealous 
Zulu  zebras  zipping  from  New  Zealand 

to  the  Zuider  Zee. 

»  »  » 

By  this  time,  my  first  grade  nephew, 
Norval,  mysteriously  stopped  dropping 
in  and  I  had  to  bungle  along  entirely  on 
my  own.  How  I  ever  managed  to  manip¬ 
ulate  that  maddening  jigsaw  puzzle  of 
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itsy-bitsy-witsy  wordies  into  any  kind  of  Norval  looked  down  his  nose  at  the 
story  at  all,  I  don’t  know.  manuscript.  “Don’t  bother  me  with  that 

All  I  know  is  that  when  the  story  kid  stuff,’’  he  snorted.  “I’ve  long  since 
was  finally  finished,  I  was  dealt  the  graduated  from  the  first  grade.  I'm  al¬ 
most  painful  blow  of  all.  I  took  it  around  ready  learning  calculus.’’ 

to  Norval  to  see  how  he  liked  it. 
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The  Queen’s  Heart  of  Gold.  By  Sister 
Mary  Amatora,  O.  S.  F.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pageant  Press,  Inc.  1957.  $2.50. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  in  the  little  Belgium 
town  of  Beauraing  'The  Mother  of  Christ  ap¬ 
peared  thirty-three  times  to  five  children. 
The  Queen’s  Heart  of  Gold  is  the  first  com¬ 
plete  account,  in  English,  of  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  phenomenon,  approved  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  preface  has  been 
written  by  Archbishop  Cushing  of  Boston. 

Sistor  Amatora,  an  associate  editor  of 
EDUCATION  has  told  the  story  of  the  ap¬ 
paritions  of  Our  Lady  and  their  profound 
effect  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
children  in  straight-forward  style,  with  rev¬ 
erence  and  delicate  simplicity.  The  sequence 
of  events,  the  names  of  persons  and  places, 
the  quotations  attributed  to  participants,  are 
all  set  down  with  meticulous  veracity.  The 
religious  symbolism  is  beautifully  expressive. 

The  publishers  have  brought  out  the  book 
in  an  attractive  format  illustrated  with  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  children  and  the  locale.  'This 
is  a  book  that  will  appeal  to  all  Catholics. 

— R.  P.  P. 

American  Education  In  The  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century.  By  I.  L.  Kandel.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Harvard  University  Press.  1957. 
$5.00. 

The  picture  of  American  education  in  the 
first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  is  clearly 
drawn  in  this  volume  by  the  celebrated  pro¬ 
fessor  emeritus  of  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  Dr.  Kandel  is  revered  as  our 
foremost  scholar  in  the  field  of  comparative 
education  and  his  vast  knowledge  and  keen 
insight  are  manifest  in  this  lively  book. 
Among  the  topics  considered  are  the  present 
situation  in  public  education,  the  public  and 
its  relation  to  the  schools,  education  of  the 
child,  education  of  the  adolescent,  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession,  and  a  final  and  most  pro¬ 
vocative  consideration  of  education  conceived 


as  a  facet  of  the  nation’s  unfinished  business. 

— William  P.  Sears 

A  Strategy  For  American  Education. 
By  Robert  Hendry  Mathewson.  N.  Y.  Harper’s 
1958.  $5.00. 

The  author  of  this  timely  and  rather  unor¬ 
thodox  book,  a  professor  of  education  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  in 
New  York  City,  considers  some  of  the  bask 
issues  now  existing  in  Amerkan  education 
and  whkh  must  be  faced  and  solved  if  de¬ 
mocracy  is  to  reach  its  fullest  development. 
The  book  is  designed  for  the  professional 
educator,  members  of  boards  of  education, 
and  the  lay  citizen.  The  present  educational 
processes  are  carefully  identified  and  the 
author  develops  a  psycho-social  theory  of 
education.  The  work  is  no  mere  contribution 
to  the  ammunition  stockpile  upon  whkh 
“essentialists”  and  “progressives”  draw  but, 
rather,  it  is  a  fearless  approach  to  the  bask 
challenges  of  a  dynamic  society. — W.  P.  S. 

Industrial  Sociology.  By  Eugene  V. 
Schneider.  N.  Y.  McGraw-Hill.  1958.  $6.75. 

The  social  structure  of  large-scale  indus¬ 
trial  organization  is  carefully  and  very  broad¬ 
ly  studied  in  this  unique  and  very  important 
book.  The  author  stresses  the  importance  of 
role  playing  and  he  examines  the  various  re¬ 
lationships  that  exist  among  the  individuals 
who  have  significant  places  in  the  industrial 
picture.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  place 
of  labor  organizations  in  contemporary  indus¬ 
trial  society  and  emphasis  is  put  on  how  these 
organizations  have  arisen  from  the  social 
structure.  A  final  theme  is  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  industry,  including  labor,  and  the 
local  and  national  community  whkh  both 
affects  industry  and  is  affected  by  it.  The 
volume  will  serve  as  a  useful  and  challeng¬ 
ing  text  for  advanced  students  in  schools  of 
commerce,  business  administration,  publk 
administration,  social  work,  education,  and 
economks. — William  P.  Sears 


Goal — Reading  Steadiness 

By  ANN  ESS  MORROW 
Pontiac  High  School 
Pontiac,  Michigfin 

I  MUST  FIRST  of  all  be  knowing  of  Environmental  factors  of  the  chil- 
the  three-dimension  aspect  of  the  dren  must  concern  me,  else  problems 
reading  area.  Gradual,  continuous,  will  project  themselves  ’twixt  open  books 
admittedly  complex  it  is.  I  act  upon  and  eyes. 

the  knowledge.  I  gladden  at  its  vastness  The  child  must  somehow  meet  sue- 
of  research  that  never  ends,  yet  much  cess  in  what  he  seeks  to  do,  and  he 
appalled  am  I  that  thousands  find  should  see  that  he  must  read  if  he  would 
laborious  a  skill  so  rudimentary.  LEARN  to  read. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  are  I  must  remember  if  the  boys  and  girls 
traditional  in  thought — who  feel  that  are  qualified  to  be  in  standard  class- 
we  have  gone  astray  in  leaving  formal  rooms  of  the  public  schools  that  they 
training  in  the  three-R  basic  facts.  are  truly  able  to  be  taught  to  read.  Res- 
Progressives  answer  promptly  only  ponsibility  for  this  is  mine, 
methods  are  replaced — that  we  give  And  I  will  seek  to  meet  them  where 
added  stress  to  what  the  child  needs  in  they  are  and  carry  on  from  there, 
life,  to  that  which  he  will  want  to  use  acknowledging  with  Dickinson  "The 
in  reaching  toward  his  goals.  legacy  of  books  is  wings." 

Yet  both  philosophies  accept  the  fact  And  if  my  struggling  reader  would 
that  reading  can  be  much  improved  dismantle  words  and  look  at  parts  the 
within  our  schools  and  out.  And  read-  way  a  youth  examines  a  dissected  watch, 
ing  clinics  thrive.  he  then  must  learn  to  reassemble  words 

Awareness  now  is  mine  that  children  and  see  them  all  as  pleasing  entities, 
vary  in  their  needs,  that  complexity  of  Vocabularies  based  on  sight  we  early 
reading  oftentimes  produces  fears  by  must  acquire,  but  children  still  must 
which  many  are  impeded  who  know  not  know  the  words  when  syllables  are 
the  written  symbol  and  who  cannot  changed.  I  show  them  words  in  settings 
comprehend  it  without  mastery  of  skills,  that  are  many,  not  just  one — and  point 

I  must  help  the  ones  who  struggle  to  shapeliness  of  form  and  stress  con- 

and  appear  to  be  malnourished,  for  I  figuration. 

know  that  they  will  tire  truly  long  be-  As  I  cultivate  improvement,  I  must 
fore  the  rest.  differentiate  between  the  reader  quite 

I  must  also  aid  the  children  who  have  disabled  and  the  learner  who  is  slow, 
learned  to  read  with  ease,  for  capacity  I  realize  analysis  is  more  than  struc- 
is  rarely  reached  where  reading  is  con-  ture  matter.  Phonetic,  too,  it  is,  and 
cemed.  visual,  and  these  are  facts  that  guide. 

The  help  that  I  provide  the  child  Diagnostic  methods  are  alike  on  any 
must  cheerfully  be  given  so  he  will  feel  level.  This  I  must  remember  as  I  teach 

within  himself  the  joy  that  reading  with  flexibility  that  meets  the  many 

brings.  needs  of  those  that  truly  seek  to  learn. 
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I  must  remember  the  direction  1 
would  steer  the  boys  and  girls,  yet  not 
prohibit  detour  routes  or  mark  roads 
closed  from  which  there  could  be  gain. 

1  must  not  hurry  children  into  other 
fields  of  print  just  because  they  have 
been  through  the  reading  one.  I  must 
concoct  with  skill  new  goals  to  lure 
them  into  reading  once  again  those 
paragraphs  which  bring  to  them  the 
satisfaction  of  familiarity.  Yet  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  I  use  this  means  I  care¬ 
fully  must  heed  lest  so-called  reading 
be  a  mere  matter  of  rote. 

And  when  I  deal  with  learners  who 
are  diffident,  I  must  banish  the  abstrac¬ 
tions  and  employ  but  the  concrete. 

I  must  become  adept  at  setting  pur- 
jxises  attractively  so  boys  and  girls  will 
long  to  read  the  lesson  I  have  planned. 

Great  is  the  effectiveness  of  reading 
as  a  tool,  for  those  who  slowly  learn 


can  trace  again  their  steps  when  printed 
roads  are  still  before  them. 

1  would  have  them  know  completely 
regularity  of  reading-rate  is  not  a  final 
goal — that  some  ideas  are  swiftly  read 
and  others  loitered  over.  And  as  for 
speed  of  reading  and  degree  of  compre¬ 
hension,  I  will  look  for  correlation  and 
will  find  it  somewhat  high. 

I  must  become  adept  with  methods 
tried  and  also  new,  and  understand  the 
boys  and  girls  and  that  which  is  per¬ 
plexing.  And  I  must  strive  to  bolster 
up  their  weaknesses  and  have  them 
work,  not  with  mere  letters  or  with  iso¬ 
lated  words,  but  with  ideas  expressed 
in  crisp,  intelligible  fashion. 

I  must  remember  that  if  I  can  give 
to  children  understanding  of  this  potent 
skill  that  they  will  relish  reading,  for 
surely  one  enjoys  the  doing  of  those  acts 
which  he  does  well. 
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A  Present-Day  Look  at  the 

American  School  Curriculum 

By  GUY  WAGNER 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College 


ARENTS  SEND  their  children  to 
school  so  that  they  may  learn. 
Now  the  verb  learn  requires  an 
object  for  one  cannot  learn  without 
learning  something.  It  may  be  how  to 
spell  "abracadabra;”  or  to  spiral  a  foot¬ 
ball;  or  count  to  ten;  or  read  aloud  with 
good  diction;  or  solve  a  difficult  alge¬ 
braic  equation;  or  to  reserve  judgment 
until  the  facts  are  in;  or  appreciate  our 
American  heritage!  Whatever  it  is  that 
a  child  learns  under  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  the  school  is  "his"  curricu¬ 
lum.  This  learning  may  be  negative,  or 
merely  innocuous,  or  highly  important 
— it  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
school. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
America  today  is  deeply  concerned 
about  its  schools — and  the  American 
curriculum.  And  certainly  the  curricu- 
lums  of  our  schools  are  changing.  Just  as 
certainly,  other  marked  changes  are  in 
the  making. 

In  the  second  report  to  President 
Eisenhower  of  the  President’s  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Education  Beyond  the  High 
School,*  July  1957  the  Committee 
states,  "Revolutionary  changes  are  occur¬ 
ring  in  American  education  of  which 
even  yet  we  are  only  dimlv  aware.  This 
nation  has  been  propelled  into  a  chal¬ 
lenging  new  educational  era — by  the 
convergence  of  powerful  forces — an 
explosion  of  knowledge  and  population. 


a  burst  of  technological  and  economic 
advance,  the  outbreak  of  ideological  con¬ 
flict  and  the  uprooting  of  old  political 
and  cultural  patterns  on  a  worldwide 
scale,  and  an  unparalleled  demand  by 
Americans  for  more  and  better  educa¬ 
tion.” 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  "Amer¬ 
ica  would  be  heedless  if  she  closed  her 
eyes  to  the  dramatic  strides  being  taken 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  post-high  school 
education,  particularly  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  scientists,  engineers  and  tech¬ 
nicians.  She  would  be  inexcusably  blind 
if  she  failed  to  see  that  the  challenge 
of  the  next  twenty  years  will  require 
leaders  not  only  in  science  and  engi¬ 
neering  and  in  business  and  industry, 
but  in  government  and  politics,  in  for¬ 
eign  affairs  and  diplomacy,  in  education 
and  civic  affairs.”  Surely  this  same  point 
of  view  has  application  to  both  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Probably  the  most  impelling  sentence 
in  this  one  hundred  eight  page  report 
to  the  President  is  this,  “World  peace 
and  the  survival  of  mankind  may  well 
depend  on  the  way  we  educate  the_  citi¬ 
zens  and  leaders  of  tomorrow.” 

Perhaps  it  is  because  we  have  been 
temporarily  out-Sputniked  that  the 
dramatic  need  for  a  fresh  look  at  our 
school  curriculums  has  been  brought 
more  sharply  into  focus.  So  we  ask  our¬ 
selves  the  question,  "What  should  be 


1.  Secntfd  Report  to  the  Prftident,  The  President’s  Ck)minittee  on  Education  Bevond 
the  High  School,  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  July  1957,  55  cents. 
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our  point  of  view  in  February  of  1958 
regarding  our  American  school  curricu¬ 
lum?”  Here  are  four  guidelines  that  may 
help  direct  our  thinking  on  this  matter. 

Guideline  No.  1.  We  need  to  rec¬ 
ognize  that  our  young  people,  each  day, 
are  experiencing  three  separate  but 
closely  interwoven  curriculums:  CO 
the  curriculum  of  the  home,  (2)  the 
curriculum  of  the  community,  and  (3) 
the  curriculum  of  the  schools. 

Implications:  Schools  must  note  more 
clearly  that  the  home  and  community 
experiences  of  their  pupils  are  closely 
tied  in  with  the  school  curriculum.  For 
example,  in  a  number  of  homes  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  parents  carry  on  vigor¬ 
ous  discussions  concerning  recent  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  fields  of  technology, 
pohtics,  and  social  issues.  A  striking 
example  of  this  existed  in  the  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy  family  where  Senator  John 
Kennedy  and  his  brother  Robert  Ken¬ 
nedy,  counsel  for  the  Senate  Investigat¬ 
ing  Committee,  report  a  daily  round  of 
discussion  and  debate  on  current  issues 
when  they  were  children.  The  obvious 
reinforcement  of  the  school’s  curriculum 
in  science  and  the  social  sciences  from 
such  a  home  is  plain  to  see. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  schools 
must  recognize  that  the  home  and  com¬ 
munity  experiences  of  certain  children 
are  bound  to  be  meager  and  in  some 
cases  even  negative  in  their  effects.  In 
many  communities,  for  example,  a 
majority  of  the  children  are  brought  up 
in  an  environment  of  inferior  reading 
choices — the  reading  matter  available 
may  be  either  barren  or  take  the  form 
of  comic  books  and  degrading  pulp 
magazines.  Surely  the  school  cannot 
overlook  its  responsibility  for  helping 
tackle  this  problem  at  its  roots — as  well 
as  providing  school  experiences  with 
fine  literature  which  will  help  compen¬ 


sate  as  best  it  can  for  the  lack  of  con¬ 
structive  reading  opportunities  at  home. 

But  trying  to  patch  up  the  child’s 
reading  problems  at  school  without  al¬ 
leviating  the  cause  is  pretty  much  a  los¬ 
ing  battle.  It  seems  obvious,  thererore, 
that  the  school  should  do  whatever  it 
can  within  reason  to  foster  improvement 
of  the  out-of-school  conditions  which 
thwart  the  child's  proper  growth.  For 
when  the  school  curriculum  confhcts 
with  the  curriculum  of  the  home  and 
community,  the  child  instead  of  being 
lead  forward  is  more  hkely  to  be  a  mere 
football  kicked  about  by  opposing  teams. 
Perhaps  we  need  to  ask,  “What  can  our 
home,  communities,  and  schools  do  so 
that  they  provide  our  young  people  with 
those  desirable  experiences  and  attitudes 
which  are  supporting  and  strengthening 
rather  than  conflicting  and  negatory?” 
One  good  answer,  1  beUeve,  lies  in  sys¬ 
tematic  action  plans  for  closer  working 
relationships  between  the  home  and  the 
school.  Thus  we  find  schools  today 
fostering  such  cooperative  means  as  the 
parent-teacher  conference,  the  home¬ 
room  meeting,  and  the  teacher-parent 
study  group. 

Guideline  No.  2.  Each  Child  is 
unique,  having  his  own  rate  and  pat¬ 
tern  of  development. 

Implications:  Effective  curriculum 
planning  recognizes  the  needs  of  the 
individual — it  is  not  mass  production 
resulting  in  lock-step  learning.  The 
school  curriculum  must  therefore  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  broad  and  flexible  to  take  the 
differences  of  children  into  account.  In 
doing  so  it  must  offer  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects  and  experiences. 

Equally  important  we  must  recognize 
a  wide  range  of  acceptable  standards  of 
achievement.  In  other  words,  there  is 
quite  a  bit  of  difference  in  the  mileage 
covered  by  a  scooter,  an  automobile  and 
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a  jet  plane.  Shall  we  apply  the  same 
standard  of  achievement  to  these  three 
means  of  transportation?  If  we  do,  1  am 
afraid  that  even  the  best  scooter,  work¬ 
ing  with  maximum  effort,  will  be  doom¬ 
ed  torever  to  failure.  By  the  same  token, 
a  lazy  inefficient  jet  plane  may  easily 
bask  under  the  halo  of  "good  work,  you 
get  an  A.”  We  need  to  do  something 
that  will  take  our  hard-working,  consci¬ 
entious  scooters  out  of  the  doghouse  of 
academic  disrespectabUity  and  give  them 
credit  for  the  types  of  work  which  they 
are  by  nature  fitted  to  do.  In  turn,  our 
jet  planes  must  not  be  given  full  credit 
until  they  do  their  very  best. 

A  striking  example  of  this  point  of 
view  is  found  as  we  look  at  a  typical 
group  of  entering  high  school  freshmen. 
Physically  they  vary  greatly  in  height, 
weight,  and  bone  structure.  Some  are 
far  better  coordinated  than  others,  in 
fact,  one  youngster  may  be  able  to  run 
nearly  twice  as  fast  as  another  in  the 
same  group.  Some  may  be  shy  and  fear¬ 
ful;  others  outgoing  and  self-assured; 
some  read  at  college  level  and  others  not 
as  well  as  the  average  fifth  grader;  some 
have  a  mathematical  bent  and  might 
well  have  a  stiff  series  of  courses  in 
algebra  1,  plane  geometry,  advanced 
algebra,  sohd  geometry,  trigonometry 
and  some  calculus  before  high  school 
graduation.  Others  would  be  completely 
floored  by  these  courses — instead  they 
will  profit  by  work  in  general  mathema¬ 
tics  at  the  ninth-grade  level  followed  by 
consumer  mathematics  which  relates 
chiefly  to  the  arithmetic  of  everyday 
living. 

Each  of  these  teen-agers  is  a  poten¬ 
tial  parent  and  needs  some  basic  inform¬ 
ation  and  understanding  regarding  ef¬ 
fective  human  relations  and  what  makes 
a  good  home. 

Some  of  these  youngsters  are  poten¬ 


tial  engineers,  scientists,  teachers, 
lawyers,  doctors,  industrialists,  business 
executives  or  technologists.  Some  need 
stiff  doses  of  science  courses  which  will 
at  the  same  time  help  them  fulfill  their 
potentials  as  they  will  add  to  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  America  in  this  field  which  is 
currently  being  spothghted  for  priority 
emphasis.  But,  as  President  Eisenhower 
emphasized  in  his  second  “confidence 
restoring”  speech  on  November  13,  that 
while  a  new  emphasis  must  be  placed  in 
mathematics  and  science  and  the  train¬ 
ing  of  many  more  engineers  and  scien¬ 
tists,  nevertheless  we  need  a  "people 
who  will  keep  their  heads,  and,  in  every 
field,  leaders  who  can  meet  intricate 
human  problems  with  wisdom  and 
courage:  In  short,”  said  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  "we  shall  need  not  only  Ein¬ 
steins,  but  Washingtons  and  Emersons” 
And  certainly  we  will  need  to  continue 
an  emphasis  upon  such  fields  as  home¬ 
making,  music,  and  hterature.  For  most 
of  our  girl  graduates  will  make  a  far 
better  contribution  to  our  national  wel¬ 
fare  through  their  abUity  as  home¬ 
makers  than  they  will  through  an  abil¬ 
ity  to  solve  intricate  problems  in  mathe¬ 
matics. 

Guideline  No.  3.  Curriculum  plan¬ 
ning  is  not  merely  the  pUing  of  the  new 
on  top  of  the  old — thus  an  overloading 
of  experiences  impossible  for  the  pupil 
to  digest. 

Implications:  Instead  of  mere  accre¬ 
tion  of  new  subjects  and  new  activities, 
curriculum  planning  requires  continu¬ 
ous  reorganization  in  which  the  new  is 
skillfully  blended  with  whatever  of  the 
old  is  important  enough  to  retain.  In 
other  words,  effective  curriculum 
change  usually  demands  curriculum 
reorganization. 

There  are  two  forces  that  bring  about 
curriculum  changes  in  our  schools.  One 
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is  the  professional  knowledge  of  the  schools  belong  to  the  people  and  they 

faculty  which  causes  new  topics  to  be  have  a  right  to  recommend.  We  must 

included,  new  subjects  to  be  offered,  recognize,  however,  that  pressures  from 

and  new  reorganizations  within  the  many  quarters  to  add  innumerable  new 

curriculum  to  be  effected.  As  an  ex-  things  may  make  the  school  situation 

ample  the  topics  of  jet  propulsion,  in  connection  with  the  curriculum 

atomic  energy,  and  space  travel  are  now  rather  chaotic.  How  to  bring  these  pres- 

a  part  of  the  course  of  high  school  phy-  sures  into  some  kind  of  orderly  relation- 

sics.  In  recent  years  the  subject  of  driver  ship  to  the  process  of  school  adminis- 

education  has  been  added  as  a  com-  tration  is  obviously  a  complicated  prob- 

pletely  new  course.  In  some  of  our  ele-  lem. 

mentary  schools  Spanish  is  now  being  The  important  point  is  that  there  is 
taught.  As  examples  of  curriculum  re-  a  difference  between  advice  and  deci- 

organization,  health  education  is  fre-  sion.  And  if  our  schools  are  to  be  rea- 

quently  combined  with  the  science  pro-  sonably  efficient  they  must  take  the 

gram  and  in  most  elementary  schools  responsibility  for  decisions  and  the 

history  and  geography  have  been  proper  ordering  of  the  curriculum.  But 

brought  together  in  a  single  offering  time  and  reason  both  demand  change, 

called  the  social  studies.  A  sound  curriculum  can  be  achieved 

The  second  source  of  curriculum  only  as  we  continuously  cull  the  less  im- 

change  comes  from  outside  the  school  portant,  seek  out  and  add  the  new  things 

from  what  is  known  as  pressure  groups,  that  ought  to  be  taught,  and  blend  the 

And  as  WiUiam  Carr,  Executive  Secre-  new  with  the  old. 

tary  of  the  National  Education  Associ-  Guideline  No.  4.  The  curriculum  is 
ation,  has  said,  "each  of  these  groups  is  both  what  we  teach  and  how  we  teach, 
anxious  to  avoid  overloading  the  cur-  Implications;  For  many  years  the 
riculum.  All  any  of  them  ask  is  that  the  curriculum  was  commonly  thought  of 

non-essentials  be  dropped  in  order  to  as  subject  matter  content.  It  was  the 

get  their  subject  in.  Most  of  them  in-  making  of  ovals  and  the  push-pull  ex- 

sist  they  do  not  want  a  special  course —  ercises  in  penmanship;  it  was  the  hst 

they  just  want  their  ideas  to  permeate  of  spelling  words  allocated  to  each  grade 

the  entire  daily  program.”  *  level;  it  was  the  information  to  be  found 

It  is  the  undoubted  right  of  American  in  the  adopted  history  and  geography 

citizens  to  thus  try  to  have  education  fit  textbooks;  it  was  the  songs  to  be  sung 

the  needs  of  society  as  they  see  it.  As  a  during  music  period;  it  was  the  rules  to 

result,  however,  schools  are  requested  be  memorized  in  language;  and  it  was 

by  certain  groups  to  add  more  science  the  poems  to  be  learned  and  the  stories 

and  more  mathematics.  Bankers  want  to  be  read  in  the  literature  class, 

more  and  better  arithmetic;  executives  We  are  more  aware  today  that  cur- 
want  stenographers  to  have  more  and  riculum  is  method  as  weU  as  content. 
better  spelling;  bird  lovers  want  more  For  the  how  we  teach  greatly  affects 

and  better  bird  study;  and  so  on  and  on.  what  children  learn.  It  is  possible,  for 

And  may  I  point  out  again  that  the  instance,  to  use  a  recitation  method  of 

2.  Carr,  William  G.,  "New  Forces  in  the  Government  of  Public  Schools,”  Parents 
and  the  Schools,  36th  Yearbook  of  the  National  Elementary  Principal’s  Association,  1957, 
p.  6. 
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teaching  excellent  science  content  so 
that  the  learner  has  little,  if  any,  ex¬ 
perience  in  thoughtful  observation,  care¬ 
ful  experimentation,  and  scientific 
thinking.  Thus  the  science  lesson  may 
take  on  only  the  character  of  another 
reading  lesson  with  the  purpose  that  of 
repeating  to  the  teacher  what  has  been 
memorized.  And  this  is  what  is  likely 
to  happen  if  we  quickly  and  intemper- 
ately  add  much  more  science  to  our 
school  curriculums  without  adding 
correspondingly  well-prepared  science 
teachers.  For  teachers  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  teach  that  which  they  do  not 
know. 

We  know,  too,  that  fine  literature 
can  be  taught  so  that  there  is  a  resulting 
deep  appreciation  and  a  desire  for  good 
books.  It  can  also  be  taught  so  that  chil¬ 
dren  may  develop  the  feehng  that  they 
never  want  to  see  or  hear  the  names  of 
Longfellow,  George  Eliot,  Lowell,  and 
Whittier  again. 

History  taught  by  the  great  teacher 
becomes  an  impelling  force  in  a  child’s 
life — taught  by  the  poorly  prepared  or 
disinterested  teacher  it  may  be  dry  as 
dust,  with  its  characters  and  events  un¬ 
important  and  unreal. 

If  the  curriculum  is  how  we  teach  as 
well  as  what  we  teach  then  two  facts 
stand  out  boldly:  CO  A  good  teacher 
is  as  important  as  the  curriculum  itself 
— her  worth  can  hardly  be  measured; 
and  (2)  The  learning  environment 
should  be  as  stimulating  and  dynamic  as 
our  economy  and  our  imagination  can 
make  it. 

Give  children  a  curriculum  geared 
to  their  needs,  an  environment  which 
stimulates  an  active  search  for  know¬ 
ledge,  a  teacher  who  knows  how  to 
teach,  and  you  have  the  three  essential 
ingredients  of  the  good  school. 


Some  Curriculum  Trends 

Up  to  this  point  1  have  not  specifi¬ 
cally  pointed  out  what  we  might  call 
“current  accents’’  in  the  curriculum  it¬ 
self.  in  my  opinion  there  is  an  acceler¬ 
ation  of  emphasis  on  the  following  in 
many  of  our  nation’s  schools: 

1.  There  is  a  trend  toward  develop¬ 
ing  programs  for  better  guidance  and 
counseling. 

2.  The  past  few  years  have  found 
many  schools  planning  programs  for 
identifying  and  challenging  the  gifted. 

3.  The  promotion  of  mental  health 
as  well  as  physical  fitness  for  all  is  be¬ 
coming  more  evident. 

4.  Because  of  its  importance  in  all 
academic  learning,  reading  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  a  program  twelve  stories  high — 
it  is  not  completed  at  the  close  of  the 
elementary  school. 

5.  There  is  no  diminution  in  the 
emphasis  upon  the  worth  and  import¬ 
ance  of  the  individual.  Along  with  this, 
however,  is  a  fresh  emphasis  upon  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual  to  soci¬ 
ety. 

6.  Many  state  and  local  school  sys¬ 
tems  have  produced  instructional  ma¬ 
terials  which  reveal  a  strong  emphasis 
upon  moral  and  spiritual  values. 

7.  There  is  a  growing  recognition 
that  learning  to  be  of  consequence  must 
be  meaningful  to  the  individual.  As  a 
result,  we  have  currently  a  wider  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  the  use  of  audio-visual  edu¬ 
cation,  which  includes  those  exjjeriences 
designed  to  make  learning  more  realis¬ 
tic. 

8.  There  is  some  progress  in  devel¬ 
oping  an  attitude  that  academic  learn¬ 
ing  is  of  tremendous  consequences  in 
today’s  world  and  thus  the  student  who 
is  a  scholar  (egghead)  deserves  the  ap¬ 
preciation  and  approval  of  his  peers. 
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This,  however,  is  a  tough  nut  to  crack 
and  faculty  hopes  precede  achievement 
in  this  area  by  quite  a  distance. 

9.  While  wide  and  rapid  reading  in 
subject  matter  fields  is  fostered,  it  is 
also  recognized  that  intensive  study  of 
certain  basic  books  is  necessary  for  qual¬ 
ity  scholarship. 

10.  Many  elementary  schools  are 
giving  considerably  more  attention  to 
simple,  experimental  science  than  was 
done  in  the  past. 

1 1 .  There  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  the  development  of  listening 
skills — including  the  kind  of  listening 
that  recognizes  propaganda  and  separ¬ 
ates  fact  from  opinion. 

12.  By  such  means  as  parent-teacher 
conferences  and  homeroom  programs 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
home-school  cooperation. 

13.  A  number  of  school  systems  are 
experimenting  with  the  primary  block 
plan  as  opp)osed  to  specific  grade  levels 
so  that  individual  children  may  move 
along  more  nearly  at  their  own  best  rate. 
This  organizational  plan  is  designed  to 
adjust  the  school  curriculum  better  to 
the  native  learning  rates  of  the  indiv¬ 
idual. 

14.  Schools  are  recognizing  that  an 
increasing  percentage  of  our  young  peo¬ 
ple  are  likely  to  go  to  college.  For  this 
reason  there  is  a  renewed  concern  about 
providing  the  academic  backgrounds  in 
science,  mathematics,  English,  foreign 
languages,  and  the  social  sciences  which 
are  the  bases  for  success  in  the  typical 
college  program. 

13.  There  is  quite  a  bit  more  action 
research  in  the  local  school  systems, 
wherebv  teachers  are  freed  within 
reasonable  limits  to  trv  out  any  ideas 
which  they  and  the  administration  be¬ 
lieve  may  improve  teaching.  If  in  a 
given  classroom  a  new  idea  clicks,  the 


information  can  then  be  channeled  to 
other  teachers  in  the  system. 

16.  Espiecially  in  the  fields  of  sci¬ 
ence,  mathematics  and  social  studies 
there  is  an  increasing  trend  toward 
building  the  program  around  problem¬ 
solving  situations. 

17.  Classrooms  by  and  large  are  be¬ 
coming  more  of  the  workshop  typ)e 
rather  than  the  re-citation  typ)e.  In  other 
words,  you  will  often  note  what  app)ears 
to  be  a  laboratory-typie  situation  rather 
than  pupils  merely  answering  teachers’ 
questions  on  what  they  have  all  read 
from  the  same  textbook  assignment. 

18.  Local  school  systems  are  provid¬ 
ing  such  sp)ecial  services  as  help  from 
spieech  therapists,  remedial  reading 
teachers,  and  school  psychologists. 

19.  A  number  of  school  systems  are 
considering  the  extension  of  the  school 
year  to  ten  or  even  eleven  months.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  the  program, 
rather  than  being  remedial  for  the  un¬ 
successful  student,  will  be  an  enriching 
typje  that  will  offer  onportunities  for  all 
levels  of  learning  ability. 

20.  There  is  a  continuance  of  in¬ 
terest  in  coop)erative  work  expieriences 
whereby  students,  toward  the  close  of 
their  high  school  career,  will  be  apv 
prenticed  for  part-time  expjeriences  in 
local  businesses  and  industries. 

21.  Local  school  systems  are  devel¬ 
oping  an  increasing  number  of  bulletins, 
resource  units,  and  other  curriculum 
materials  for  use  by  the  teachers  of  that 
system. 

22.  There  is  a  tendency  toward  more 
and  better  evaluation  of  the  work  done 
by  the  schools.  State  departments  and 
local  school  systems  both  are  concerned 
with  the  question  "What  results  are  we 
getting?”  This,  of  course,  will  increas¬ 
ingly  demand  the  use  of  careful  research 
on  the  local  level — and  many  city  and 
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county  school  systems  are  likely  to  in¬ 
clude  on  their  staff  a  research  specialist. 

23.  Although  condemned  hy  some 
who  feel  the  importance  of  more  inten¬ 
sive  academic  education,  there  is  little 
hkelihood  that  the  somewhat  newer 
emphases  such  as  driver  education, 
homemaking  education,  instrumental 
music,  and  a  wide  range  of  physical 
education  activities  wiU  be  withdrawn 
from  our  schools. 

24.  Emphasis  is  increasing  for  dev¬ 
eloping  creativity  in  many  phases  of 
the  curriculum,  especially  in  the  fields 
of  speech  and  creative  writing. 

25.  An  organization  of  teaching 
around  the  unit  plan  which  capitalizes 
on  a  variety  of  learning  experiences  in¬ 
cluding  individual  and  group  projects 
pertinent  to  the  central  problem  of  the 
unit. 

26.  There  is  a  growing  use  of  such 
means  of  communication  as  the  inter¬ 
view,  written  correspondence,  radio, 
and  television. 

27.  Students  are  given  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  actual  practice  in  self-gov¬ 
ernment — this  includes  the  use  of  stu¬ 
dent  councils  at  both  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  levels. 

28.  There  is  an  increasing  use  of 
community  resources  including  resource 
people  who  are  able  to  give  specialized 
help  in  certain  areas. 

29.  There  is  a  strong  emphasis  upon 
intercultural  education  and  better  hu¬ 
man  relations. 

30.  Administrators  and  teachers  are 


deliberately  and  systematically  planning 
ways  in  which  pupils  may  be  of  greater 
service  to  the  school.  This  is  an  effort 
to  develop  civic  responsibility  and  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  that  he 
is  important  to  the  success  and  welfare 
of  the  total  school  program. 

In  Conclusion 

It  is  important  that  all  curriculum 
planning  be  based  upon  a  fact-finding 
attitude.  For  while  we  may  find  fault 
with  our  schools,  it  is  essential  that  the 
fault  finding  be  preceded  by  fact  find¬ 
ing.  Alice  was  quite  right  when  she  told 
the  King  of  Hearts  that  it  was  nonsense 
to  consider  the  verdict  before  consider¬ 
ing  the  evidence. 

Perhaps  we  also  need  to  recall  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer’s  classic  question,  “What 
knowledge  is  of  most  worth?”  In  so  do¬ 
ing  we  cannot  help  but  take  a  good, 
square  look  at  our  present  curriculum  to 
see  how  it  is  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
children  and  our  society.  We  will  then 
note  the  things  that  are  not  important 
enough  to  retain  and  become  aware  of 
that  which  should  be  added.  And  we 
will  consider  how  this  emerging  cur¬ 
riculum  can  be  organized  for  maximum 
effectiveness. 

Finally,  we  will  recognize  that  the 
ultimate  judgment  of  the  curriculum 
lies  in  the  successes  of  the  children  and 
youth  it  is  meant  to  serve.  For  it  is  only 
as  we  look  at  our  children  that  he  have 
a  defensible  measure  of  the  curriculum 
which  is  being  provided  by  our  homes, 
our  community,  and  our  schools. 


Current  Doctrine  of 

Interest  Questioned 

By  GARRY  CLEVELAND  MYERS 
Editor  of  Highlights  for  Children 
Honesdale,  Pennsylvania 


OOR  PAPA,  he  had  four  chil* 
dren  and  never  a  college  gradu¬ 
ate  among  them.”  So  said  the 
grown  daughter  of  a  college  professor, 
who  had  brought  up  his  children  in  ex- 
treme  permissiveness. 

The  foregoing  was  recently  related 
in  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Dale  B.  Harris, 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  related  in  part  in  the  winter  issue 
of  Child  Study. 

Dr.  Harris  said  the  Institute’s  records 
show  1.  Q.’s  in  excess  of  130  for  all 
these  four  children.  It  was  in  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  report  of  a  study  of  progress,  of 
200  children  of  preschool  groups  at  the 
Institute,  1925-30. 

To  quote  from  Dr.  Harris:  "This  is 
one  example  in  a  series  of  cases  of  very 
easy-going,  permissive  childhood  fol¬ 
lowed  in  adult  life  by  a  lack  of  vocation¬ 
al  and  personal  focus.  These  adults 
aren’t  seriously  unhappy,  quarrelsome, 
difficult  or  completely  unsuccessful.  But 
we  get  an  impressive  picture  of  people 
who  are  drifting,  not  living  up  to  their 
early  promise,  not  markedly  dissatisfied, 
yet  neither  contented  with  present 
achievement  nor  able  to  say  they  find 
pride  and  satisfaction  of  attainment.” 

Part  and  parcel  of  excessive  permis¬ 
siveness  is  the  widely  accepted  doctrine 
of  interest.  According  to  it,  parents  and 
teacher  are  supposed  to  make  everything 
they  want  the  child  to  do  so  attractive  he 


will  choose  to  do  it  with  all  necessary 
effort.  Don’t  bother  about  effort,  just 
work  on  interest.  Effort  will  then  come 
automatically  as  a  result  of  interest.  At 
home,  don’t  require  the  child  to  do 
chores  or  anything  else  he  doesn’t  feel 
like  doing.  Strive  to  make  what  he  might 
not  want  to  do  there,  so  attractive  he 
just  can’t  keep  himself  from  doing  it. 

Many  a  parent  writes  me  to  know 
why  she  has  failed  to  make  jobs  about 
the  house  so  appealing  to  the  child  of 
ten,  say,  that  he  will  do  them  cheerfully 
and  eagerly.  I  ask  her  why  she  was  so 
foolish  and  impractical  as  to  suppose  she 
could  make  all  chores  attractive  nearly 
all  the  time.  I  added,  "Wonderful  when 
you  can  make  these  jobs  attractive,  but 
don’t  wear  yourself  out  only  to  be  dis¬ 
illusioned  later.  Require  your  child  to 
do  a  certain  number  of  jobs  regularly 
and  reasonably  well.  See  that  he  can  no 
more  escape  doing  them  than  breathing. 
Then  aim,  of  course,  to  help  this  child 
find  these  jobs  growing  less  and  less 
distasteful.  Hope  that  by  and  by  he 
might  find  the  doing  of  some  or  all  such 
jobs  even  growing  gradually  satisfying. 

Take  the  case  of  home  music  prac¬ 
tice.  Even  with  average  or  sunerior 
music  talent,  not  many  children  have 
practiced  faithfullv  because  tbev  reallv 
liked  to  do  it.  'The  nracticing  child,  find¬ 
ing  effectivly  that  his  having  to  practice 
is  inevitable,  that  he  can’t  possiblv  es¬ 
cape  it,  in  case  the  enforcement  were 
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decisive  and  not  an  orgy  of  emotional 
warfare,  gains  some  music  skills  and 
wins  some  successes.  These  arouse  more 
interest  in  him  and  consequent  effort. 
This  principle  apphes  to  the  child  set 
to  learn  by  heart,  at  home  or  at  school 
the  spelling  of  a  few  words  or  a  few 
basic  number  combinations  he  may  have 
to  use  all  his  life.  Effectively  requiring 
him  to  do  them  now  means  some  initial 
success  resulting  in  some  satisfaction 
(interest)  and  in  turn  more  effort. 

For  almost  any  child  to  learn  to  work 
hard  at  physical  or  mental  jobs,  he  may 
need  to  be  required  to  make  the  first 
few  hurdles  before  he  can  achieve 


enough  success  to  sustain  his  interest 
and  consequent  effort  in  order  to  go  on. 
With  strong  successes  from  these  early 
hurdles,  he  may  have  gained  enough  in¬ 
terest  and  resulting  efforts  to  keep  on 
striving  more  or  less  indefinitely.  But 
as  it  actually  happens,  he  may  need 
some  prodding  by  requirements  at  vari¬ 
ous  stages  later. 

Nothing  is  the  matter  with  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  interest  can  and  will  arouse 
effort.  The  fallacy  comes  when  we  ex¬ 
pect  all  effort  to  be  started  or  restored 
and  sustained  by  interest  and  that  no 
effort  should  be  required.  We  all  agree 
that  effort  is  essential  to  achievement. 
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The  Teacher’s  Public  Relations 

By  W.  W.  LUDEMAN 
President,  Southern  State  Teachers  College 
Springfield,  South  Dakota 


STRONG  PUBLIC  relations  are 
vital  to  the  success  of  every  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  modern  day.  From 
the  beginning  people  have  employed 
avenues  to  reach  the  public.  Today  it 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  selling 
whether  it’s  a  business,  an  industry,  a 
professional  person,  a  minister,  or  a 
farmer.  Good  public  relations  determine 
the  real  potential.  Teachers  have  come 
to  realize  that  they  too  must  look  to 
their  publics  in  the  total  business  of 
education. 

Public  Relations  Defined 

PubUc  relations  include  all  that  is 
done  by  a  person  or  organization  or  firm 
to  sell  itself  to  those  it  serves.  Hence 
all  that  is  said  or  written,  all  successes, 
all  devices — make  up  what  is  commonly 
called  public  relations.  Big  firms,  col¬ 
leges,  and  large  industries  have  come  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  special  services 
of  this  nature  so  they  have  hired  special¬ 
ists  to  direct  public  relations.  It  certain¬ 
ly  must  pay  dividends. 

The  Teacher’s  Publics 
How  to  Reach  Them 

The  teacher  should  sell  his  product 
and  himself  to  those  he  serves.  It  should 
be  done  on  an  organized  basis  with 
planned  and  directed  activities.  The 
really  successful  teacher  will  be  giving 
proper  attention  to  the  following  publics 
in  the  following  ways: 

(1)  The  Pupil  Public.  This  is  the 
teacher’s  most  important  public.  The 


pupils  must  be  sold  on  the  teacher  or 
nothing  happens.  And  these  pupil  pub- 
hc  relations  are  no  accident.  They  are 
planned. 

Reaching  the  Pupil  Public.  The  top 
teacher  reaches  his  pupil  public  by 
good  teaching,  careful  preparation,  fair 
evaluation,  interesting  extra  class  activi¬ 
ties,  sensible  praise  for  pupil  successes. 

(2)  The  Parent — Public.  Mostly 
when  the  pupils  are  reached  the  parents 
too  are  reached.  But  some  planned  ef¬ 
fort  is  required  to  be  certain  of  holding 
parents  in  good  trust  for  highest  school- 
home  relationships. 

Reaching  Parent  Public.  The  most 
successful  teachers  ar<e  bringing  parents 
into  the  educational  corporation  by 
means  of:  home  visitation,  parent  nights 
at  school,  the  P.T.A.,  general  letters  to 
mothers  on  pupil  welfare,  getting  par¬ 
ents  to  help  with  school  drives,  and 
making  costumes  for  school  programs, 
school  picnics,  and  a  host  of  others. 
Building  the  parent  public  guarantees 
adequate  school  backing. 

(3)  The  Patron — Tax  Payer  PubUc. 
This  public  should  not  be  disregarded 
by  the  thorough  teacher.  Tax  payers 
and  patrons  must  be  sold  on  the  value 
of  schools.  The  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  publication — "Education — An 
Investment  in  People” — is  one  of  the 
finest  efforts  along  this  line. 

Reaching  the  Patron — Tax  Payer 
PubUc.  The  teacher  singly  or  in  com¬ 
pany  with  organized  groups  in  a  city  sys¬ 
tem  must  make  a  planned  campaign  in 
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public  relations  so  that  all  tax  payers  and 
patrons  are  fully  sold  on  the  school  pro¬ 
gram  and  are  wiUing  to  pay  the  bill 
willingly.  This  is  done  by  pubhc  state¬ 
ments  of  school  costs  if  properly  an¬ 
alyzed,  by  open  house  at  the  school,  by 
pubhc  school  programs,  by  pubhshed 
reports  on  school  activities,  by  pubhshed 
reports  on  school  achievement,  by  re¬ 
ports  on  successes  of  former  pupils.  All 
these  and  more  are  fine  P.  R.  builders. 

(4)  The  Professional  Public.  No 
teacher  can  disregard  his  own  profes¬ 
sion.  He  is  a  part  of  it.  To  be  recognized 
as  an  integral  member  of  this  group 
every  teacher  must  sell  himself  to  it. 
Too  many  fail  to  make  this  effort. 

Reaching  the  Professional  Public. 
The  best  known  teachers  use  well  di¬ 
rected  activities  to  tie  themselves  to 
their  professional  group  which  include 
membership  in  the  professional  organi¬ 
zation,  writing  articles  for  teacher  mag¬ 
azines,  attending  conventions  and  con¬ 
ferences,  visiting  other  teachers  and 
schools  and  building  professional  con¬ 
tacts. 

(5)  The  School  Board  Public.  Boards 
make  policies  and  set  salary  schedules 
for  the  operation  of  the  pubhc  school. 
Board  members  and  boards  are  highly 
important.  Adequate  attention  should 
be  given  to  them.  To  disregard  them 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of 
the  teacher  and  also  the  school. 

Reaching  the  School  ^oard  Public. 
An  alert  teacher  builds  these  relations 
carefully.  He  does  it  by  reporting  to  the 
board  through  the  superintendent,  by 
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having  board  members  visit  the  school, 
by  asking  for  board  counsel  on  items  of 
school  pohcy  through  supervisors,  by 
having  a  few  social  events  for  board 
members  and  their  wives,  by  teacher 
board  dinners.  There  could  be  danger 
of  over  playing  these  relations — but 
sensibly  handled  they  are  basic  to  gen¬ 
eral  school  success. 

(6)  The  Supervisory  Public.  Teach¬ 
ers  work  under  supervisors  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  school.  This  is  a  vital  pubUc 
for  the  teacher.  It  should  have  proper 
attention.  Teacher-supervisor  relations 
can  be  closely  knit  and  hence  add 
strongly  to  total  educational  efficiency. 

Reaching  the  Supervisory  Public. 
This  is  accomphshed  by  alert  teachers 
who  turn  in  required  reports  to  super¬ 
visors  promptly  on  time  and  in  complete 
order,  who  consult  the  supervisor  on  im¬ 
portant  problems,  who  work  closely  with 
their  superiors  on  research  projects  for 
improving  the  educational  pattern. 

Conclusion 

The  teacher’s  pubhc  relations  are  in¬ 
creasingly  more  important  to  total  suc¬ 
cess.  The  outstanding  teacher  is  giving 
careful  attention  to  his  pupil  pubhc,  his 
parent  pubhc,  the  patron-tax  payer  pub¬ 
hc,  professional  pubhc,  the  school  board 
pubhc,  and  the  supervisory  pubhc. 
Reaching  these  pubhcs  is  not  accom¬ 
phshed  without  effort.  It  requires  or¬ 
ganized  and  thorough  planning  at  all 
times.  Added  successes  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  the  education  of  children  make 
it  worth  while. 


When  Will  the  T.  Q. 

(Teacher  Quotient)  Era  Be  Here? 

By  WALTER  B.  BARBE 
University  of  Chattanooga 

IN  THIS  DAY  of  standardized  tests,  highest  T.Q.  But  those  parents  whose 
which  yield  quotients  of  intelli-  children  do  not  get  into  the  room  of 
gence,  and  achievement,  it  seems  as  the  teacher  with  the  highest  T.Q.  will 
though  the  profession  is  in  need  of  a  undoubtedly  say,  “She  may  have  a  high 
test  to  measure  teaching  quotient.  This  T.Q.,  but  have  you  seen  the  way  she 
must  not  be  any  ordinary  test,  for  the  dresses?  I  just  hope  that  my  child  has 
concept  is  entirely  new.  There  will  be  an  average  T.Q.”  (When  parents  speak 
no  question  of  validity,  for  there  is  no  of  “average”  they  mean  better  than  any 
criterion  against  which  the  test  can  be  of  their  associates  but  perhaps  average 
measured.  In  future  generations,  T.Q.  in  a  group  of  geniuses.) 
tests  will  be  declared  to  be  vahd  because  There  will  be  the  story  of  one  teach- 
they  have  a  high  positive  correlation  er  who  used  to  be  in  this  school  who  had 
with  the  T.Q.  test  developed  back  in  a  T.Q.  of  219;  the  highest  one  on 
1957.  record.  She  began  teaching  when  she 

How  nice  it  will  be  for  the  author  was  only  7  years  old.  “I  don’t  remember 
of  this  test  to  be  singled  out  as  the  one  just  who  she  was,  but  I  hear  that  she  is 
who  devised  T.Q.  tests.  Of  course,  there  in  a  mental  institution  somewhere.  No, 
will  be  people  who  will  write  articles  to  I  don’t  know  who  told  me.  It  seems 
show  that  the  sample  was  not  large  that  maybe  I  read  it  some  place.  Poor 
enough,  or  that  it  was  not  representative  thing.  But  ‘early  ripe,  early  rot’  I  always 
of  the  teaching  population  as  a  whole,  say.” 

But  since  there  is  nothing  with  which  'r  r^i. 

to  compare  the  test,  the  tei^  will  un-  T.Q.  s  Change? 

doubtedly  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  The  battle  will  rage  on.  For  every 
critics.  isolated  case  of  a  big  change  in  T.Q., 

Other  such  tests  will  undoubtedly  another  case  will  be  cited  who  was  tested 
appear,  claiming  to  rule  out  cultural  fac-  after  a  period  of  fifty  years  and  had 
tors  and  the  hke.  But  the  T.Q.  will  only  a  one  point  change  in  T.Q.  Such 
stand,  if  for  no  other  reason  than,  as  statements  will  be  made  as,  "One  out  of 
Saint  Exupery  says  in  The  Little  Prince,  seven  T.Q’s  will  change  from  5  to  1 8 
"adults  love  figures.”  Teachers  will  un-  points  if  the  period  between  testing  is 
doubtedly  swell  with  pride  when  they  over  13  years.”  Everyone  will  hence- 
are  asked,  “What  is  your  T.Q.?”  Miss  forth  quote  this  study  as  an  example  of 
Jone’s  T.Q.  is  1 1 8  and  Mrs.  Smith’s  is  fine  research.  It  will  always  be  quoted 
119,  so  there  can  be  little  question  as  exactly,  for  to  paraphrase  may  change 
to  which  is  the  better  teacher.  the  implied  meaning.  Authors  will  be 

Parents  will  vie  one  with  another  to  careful  not  to  attempt  an  interpretation 
have  their  children  placed  in  the  class-  of  these  findings,  for  just  what  they 
room  with  the  teacher  who  has  the  mean  is  not  exactly  clear.  But  the  study 
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is  such  a  good  example  of  the  exactness 
of  the  social  sciences  that  to  argue  with 
it  would  certainly  be  in  bad  taste. 

Perhaps  the  final  decision  will  be  to 
state  that  T.Q.’s  are  relatively  constant 
if  the  tests  are  given  under  standard¬ 
ized  conditions.  Of  course,  individual 
test  results  are  always  more  reliable  than 
group  tests.  And  the  scores  around  the 
average  are  more  reliable  than  those  at 
the  extremes. 

Heredity  vs.  Environment 
The  nature-nurture  batde  is  also  on. 
Many  people  claim  that  heredity  de¬ 
termines  T.Q.,  while  others  claim  that 
T.Q.  is  determined  solely  by  environ¬ 
ment.  Exactly  under  which  catagory 
education  courses  come  is  not  clear. 
Articles  will  appear  on  the  relative  in¬ 
fluence  of  education  courses;  not  on 
T.Q.,  for  that  is  much  too  direct,  or 
heredity  and  environment  which  in  turn 
affects  T.Q.  somehow.  Then  there  will 
be  that  school  of  thought  which  will 
suddenly  appear  which  believes  that 
both  heredity  and  environment  affect 
T.Q.  Seeking  to  please  both  the  heredia- 
trians  and  the  environmentalists,  the 
new  group  cannot  understand  why 
neither  of  the  old  schools  like  them. 
Actually  this  is  about  the  only  point  on 
which  both  old  schools  agree — this  new 
middle-of-the-road  policy  concerning 
T.Q.  is  nothing  but  pure  "bunk.” 

Teaching  Quotient  Ranges 
In  order  that  T.Q.’s  will  have  mean¬ 
ing,  a  simple  scale  has  been  devised  to 
determine  into  which  catagory  each 
teacher  should  be  placed.  Catagoriza- 
tion,  so  long  practiced  on  the  pupils,  has 
now  come  of  age  and  is  also  applied  to 
those  of  us  who  are  teachers.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  ranges  are  suggested  for  use  by 
parents  interested  in  the  teachers  in 
their  schools: 

1 30  and  over  —  Too  smart,  beware 
of  this  type. 


110-130  —  Depends  upon  your 

previous  experience 
with  this  type 
whether  or  not  you 
will  like  them. 

90-110  — This  is  the  safe 

ground.  No  danger 
of  this  group  think¬ 
ing. 

70-90  —  To  be  used  only 

during  times  of 
teacher  shortage. 

Below  70  —  You’d  be  surprised 

how  good  these 
may  actually  be. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  exceptions 
to  these  rules.  Parents  must  remember 
that  the  principle  of  individual  differ¬ 
ences  is  always  important.  They  must 
consider  the  "whole  teacher"  and  not 
just  a  T.Q.  score. 

Use  of  T.Q.  in  Hiring  Teachers 

Superintendents  are  to  be  encouraged 
to  use  the  T.Q.  as  one  basis  for  hiring 
new  teachers.  Recognizing,  of  course, 
the  limitations  of  any  such  measure,  it 
can  nevertheless  be  of  great  value  to 
the  superintendent  who  must  face  a 
group  of  prospective  teachers.  This  is 
assuming,  of  course,  that  the  day  will 
come  when  superintendents  will  want 
to  select  from  a  group  of  applicants, 
rather  than  hire  the  entire  group. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
T.Q.  will  come  into  greater  and  greater 
use.  Undoubtedly  it  will  replace  that 
age  old  practice  of  superintendents’ — 
hiring  the  blond  with  the  big  blue  eyes. 

Summary 

Teaching  Quotients  are  coming.  They 
will  be  as  much  a  part  of  our  every  day 
thinking  as  are  I.Q.’s.  Perhaps  the  best 
things  we  can  say  about  this  new  idea 
of  T.Q.’s  is  "Parents  love  it,  and  it  really 
doesn’t  hurt  the  kids  too  much.” 


Mental  Hygiene  and  the  Teacher 

By  JOHN  J.  EVOY 
Chairman,  Department  of  Psychology 
Gonzaga  University 


Mrs.  JELLYBY  is  a  memorable 
character  in  Charles  Dicken’s 
Bleak  House.  Mrs.  Jellyby  was 
a  dedicated  woman.  Her  one  consuming 
concern  in  life  was  the  underprivileged, 
neglected  children  throughout  the 
world  and  particularly  those  in  far  dis¬ 
tant  missionary  lands.  Meanwhile,  she 
remained  incredibly  and  blithely  un¬ 
aware  of  the  needs  of  the  most  neglected 
and  underprivileged  children  of  her  ac¬ 
tual  acquaintance — her  own. 

There  seems  to  have  been  something 
suspiciously  similar  to  this  in  the  con¬ 
cern  of  the  teachers  of  this  country  have 
had  for  mental  illness.  For  some  years 
the  men  and  women  who  comprise  our 
teaching  profession  have  been  keenly 
aware  of  both  the  gravity  and  prevalence 
of  mental  disturbance.  But,  until  recent 
times  one  could  readily  infer  from  the 
remarks  of  many  teachers  tjiat  such  psy¬ 
chological  disorders  were  somehow 
quite  remote  from  their  own  classrooms. 
The  mentally  ill,  they  felt,  were  persons 
considerably  older  than  their  students, 
or  at  any  rate,  if  indeed  these  ills  were 
to  be  found  in  younger  persons,  such 
youngsters  were  in  some  unexplained 
way  kept  well  segregated  from  the  »‘egu- 
lar  students  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

Today  that  picture  has  changed.  Al¬ 
most  all  teachers,  at  least  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  subscribe  quite  wholeheartedly  not 
only  to  the  existence  of  mental  illness 
in  the  early  years  but  also  to  the  like¬ 
lihood  that  some  of  those  who  will  later 


on  manifest  even  the  most  serious  emo¬ 
tional  and  mental  disturbance  are  at 
present  numbered  among  the  students 
attending  their  own  schools.  This  rec¬ 
ognition  hy  the  teaching  profession  of 
the  proximity  of  mental  illness  is  a  note¬ 
worthy  advance,  for  one  does  not  cope 
with  even  a  serious  problem  which  is 
still  felt  to  exist  in  the  far  reaches  of 
the  elsewhere. 

The  First  Step 

Yet  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to 
conclude  that  in  as  much  as  the  problem 
of  psychological  illness  has  been  sighted 
it  has  been  solved.  This  is  far  from  the 
truth.  More  than  one  sincere  person  has 
slipped  into  the  easy  error  of  the  young 
man  who  chmbed  the  tree  after  the 
wildcat  under  the  mistaken  impression 
that  once  he  manged  to  get  his  hands  on 
the  animal  that  ended  the  matter  of 
catching  a  wildcat.  The  recognition  that 
in  our  elementary  and  high  schools  there 
are  children  who  are  subject  to  at  least 
the  initial  stages  of  mental  disturbances 
is  a  step  ahead,  but  it  is  only  a  step.  It  is 
a  prerequisite  to  a  solution  of  this  social 
and  psychological  problem.  It  would  be 
persumptious  to  think  of  it  as  anything 
more  than  that. 

In  the  public  and  private  schools  of 
this  nation  there  are  mentally  sick  chil¬ 
dren.  There  is  the  fact.  What  is  to  be 
done  about  it?  To  be  still  more  specific, 
what  is  the  teacher  to  do  about  it?  Ask 
some  of  the  teachers  you  know.  You 
can  anticipate  a  certain  quantum  of  con- 
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fusion  and  sincere  bewilderment  in  their 
replies.  How  are  they  to  steer  the  pre¬ 
carious  courses  between  the  Scylla  of 
doing  nothing  about  the  mental  dis¬ 
turbances  of  their  children  and  the 
Charybdis  of  conducting  themselves  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  suspect  of  play¬ 
ing  the  psychiatrist? 

This  article  hopes  to  shed  a  bit  of 
clarification  on  the  one  point  of  what 
the  teacher  can  do  about  the  mental 
hygiene  of  his  own  students. 

Mental  Hygiene 

The  previous  sentence,  you  will  note, 
employed  the  term,  "Mental  Hygiene” 
rather  than  "Mental  Illness.”  Mental 
Hygiene  is  the  more  comprehensive  ex¬ 
pression.  It  subsumes  mental  illness.  It 
spans  the  entire  continuum  of  mental 
health  and  illness.  For  just  as  the  medi¬ 
cal  field  does  not  concern  itself  exclu¬ 
sively  with  physical  illness  but  attends 
also  to  the  protection  and  promotion  of 
physical  health,  so  mental  hygiene  em¬ 
braces  the  whole  gamut  of  mental  illness 
and  health.  The  first  clarification  then 
of  this  article  is  that  the  teacher’s  con¬ 
cern  should  not  be  what  he  can  do  about 
mental  illness  but  rather  about  the  men¬ 
tal  hygiene  of  his  students. 

The  Home 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  speci¬ 
fically  what  he  can  do  about  his  own 
students’  mental  hygiene,  a  caution 
seems  timely  lest  the  teacher  set  his 
sights  unrealisticallv  high.  He  cannot 
entirely  counteract  the  impact  of  a  dele¬ 
terious  home  atmosphere.  A  parent- 
child  relationship  that  has  been  hurt¬ 
ful  to  the  child  cannot  be  wholly  un¬ 
done  by  him.  Neither  can  a  gravely  defi¬ 
cient  home  be  adequatelv  compensated 
for  in  the  class  room.  Moreover,  to  look 
for  quite  immediate  and  visible  changes 


for  the  better  in  his  students  is  to  court 
both  disappointment  and  unwarranted 
discouragement,  for  the  really  import¬ 
ant  changes  of  this  nature  are  often 
neither  immediate  nor  visible. 

Teacher  Role 

An  evaluation  of  the  teacher’s  poten¬ 
tial  for  mental  hygiene  should  rightly 
begin  with  a  concise  description  of  his 
proper  role  in  the  teacher-student  rela¬ 
tionship.  What  is  that  role  in  reference 
to  his  students?  It  is  an  enviable  one. 
Given  almost  daily  contact  with  these 
students  over  a  period  of  time,  he  has 
the  opportunity  to  observe  and  study 
them  in  such  social  situations  as  those 
of  the  classroom,  the  number  of  more 
or  less  organized  play  groups  and  the 
casual  informal  contacts  of  the  lunch 
room,  the  corridors,  etc.  He  can  observe 
the  behavior  of  any  given  student  in  a 
quite  dispassionate  way.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  students  he  is  their  superior  and 
hence  can  become  something  of  a  model 
and  a  living  norm  of  values  for  them. 
Lastly,  the  teacher  is  first  and  foremost 
just  that,  namely  a  teacher.  Hence,  his 
first  obligation  is  to  all  the  students, 
rather  than  to  any  one. 

Consequently  any  help  given  to  a 
student  must  be  within  the  framework 
of  the  teacher-student  relationship.  The 
maintenance  of  proper  class  discipline 
is  never  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  good  of 
an  individual  student,  nor  is  any  other 
attention  to  the  need  of  a  single  person 
to  be  allowed  to  jeopardize  the  welfare 
of  the  class.  Whatever,  then  the  teacher 
can  do  for  the  mental  hvgiene  of  his 
students  must  not  conflict  with  his  prior 
obligation  to  the  class. 

Observations 

Mental  hygiene  envelopes  so  exten¬ 
sive  a  portion  of  human  experience, 
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that  any  serious  endeavor  to  reckon  with 
it  demands  that  it  be  divided  into  work¬ 
able  parts.  Whatever  norms  for  such 
divisions  others  may  find  helpful,  the 
teacher  knows  but  one.  That  is  the  one 
with  which  he  deals  daily,  namely  stu¬ 
dents  behavior.  On  the  basis  of  their 
behavior,  students  fall  roughly  into 
three  groups.  It  will  be  helpful  to  the 
teacher  to  attend  to  each  one  of  these 
three  groups  separately. 

The  first  group  is  composed  of  those 
students  who  impress  the  teacher  as 
notably  different  from  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  students.  Every  teacher  notices 
such  children. 

There  is  a  second  group  who  appear 
to  the  teacher  to  experience  some  lesser 
difficulty  in  adjusting  in  their  inter¬ 
personal  relationships. 

The  third  group  is  made  up  of  the 
remainder  of  the  youngsters  whose  so¬ 
cial  adjustments  presents  no  particular 
problem.  What  is  a  teacher  to  do  in 
regard  to  the  first  group,  the  group  of 
markedly  different  individuals?  To  be¬ 
gin  with,  he  is  to  know  what  to  look 
for;  to  be  on  the  alert  for  certain  be¬ 
havior  patterns  in  the  persons  compris¬ 
ing  this  first  group. 

Patterns  of  Needs 

Following  are  a  number  of  these  pat¬ 
terns.  He  will  be  particularlv  vigilant 
in  relation  to  the  student  who  experi¬ 
ences  prolonged  or  extreme  depressions 
or  elations,  or  one  who  displavs  sudden 
outbursts  of  fury  and  distructive  over¬ 
activity,  or  one  who  shows  persistent 
hostility  toward  the  others,  or  one  who 
tells  of  experiences  or  expresses  judg¬ 
ments  either  or  both  of  which  are  strik- 
inglv  bizarre  of  incongrous,  or,  one  who 
is  characterized  bv  shvness,  desiring  to 
be  alone  to  the  point  of  active  avoidance 
of  family  and  friends,  or,  who  sits  or 


stands  long  periods  of  the  time  preoc¬ 
cupied  in  daydreaming  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  he  becomes  largely  oblivious 
to  the  things  happening  to  him. 

Should  the  teacher  discover  any  of 
these  patterns  he  is  to  recognize  that 
they  could  well  be  symptomatic  of  some 
of  the  more  serious  mental  or  emotional 
disorders.  G)nsequently,  by  virtue  of 
his  teacher-training  he  has  not  the  com¬ 
petency  to  undertake  psychotherapy 
with  these  individuals.  He  is  rather  to 
refer  them  promptly  to  the  proper  per¬ 
sons.  Should  this  teacher’s  school  system 
h^ve  trained  persons  for  such  cases  he 
should  contact  them  and  explain  what 
he  has  observed  in  this  student.  Other¬ 
wise,  he  is  to  get  in  touch  with  the  par¬ 
ents  of  the  student.  It  may  be  necessary 
for  him  to  explain  to  the  parents  that 
the  earlier  such  behavior  is  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  proper  persons,  the 
sooner  the  youngster  can  be  helped, 
should  he  prove  to  have  a  serious  dis¬ 
turbance.  Frequently,  the  "stitch  in 
time”  approach  is  that  best  calculated  to 
motivate  the  family.  Such  action  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  can  save  a  person 
years  of  torment,  not  to  mention  the 
suffering  spared  the  person’s  family. 

The  second  group  includes  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  experience  some  smaller  dif- 
ficultv  in  adjusting  soriallv.  This  groun 
contains  a  number  of  different  tvnes  of 
behavior.  Following  are  some  of  the 
more  commo^lv  occurrina  o^es.  There  is 
little  George.  Georae  is  a  difficult  child 
both  in  and  out  of  the  classrooms.  The 
teacher  may  not  susnect  that  George 
feels  that  his  parents  don't  want  him 
and  have  never  reallv  loved  him.  Right 
or  wrong,  that  is  the  wav  it  looks  to 
him.  What  the  teacher  encounters  in 
George  is  a  student  to  whom  it  is  imnos- 
sible  to  get  close;  one  who  seems  to  trust 
neither  teacher  nor  fellow  student. 
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Moreover,  George  appears  to  resent  his 
dependency  on  the  teacher.  What  is 
the  teacher  to  do?  To  attempt  to  moti¬ 
vate  George  in  his  studies  and  other 
undertakings  on  the  score  of  personal 
loyalty  to  his  teacher  is  doomed  to  fail¬ 
ure.  The  teacher  may  help  George,  how¬ 
ever,  if  he  accepts  George  on  the  basis 
of  a  very  impersonal,  strictly  one-sided, 
relationship.  He  will  benefit  George  if 
he  can  renounce  any  real  hope  of  get¬ 
ting  anything  from  George  on  the 
grounds  of  personal  allegiance.  Instead, 
he  will  present  to  this  pupil  such  im¬ 
portant  values  as  the  subject  matter  he 
is  teaching  warrants,  and  he  wiU  re¬ 
main  content  to  play  in  this  life  drama 
of  George  the  objective  role  of  a  human 
catalyst.  His  only  hope  is  that  George 
will  accept  his  teacher’s  scale  of  values 
for  his  own,  not  on  the  grounds  of  any 
personal  consideration  but  rather  on 
that  of  the  perceived  excellence  of  these 
values.  This  is  the  climate  in  which 
George  can  grow  in  mental  health. 

Then  there  is  Mary  Lou.  She  has 
never  doubted  that  her  parents  loved 
and  wanted  her.  However,  it  has  be¬ 
come  increasingly  clearer  to  her  that  at 
least  one  of  her  parents  wants  and  loves 
her  not  primarily  for  herself,  but  rather 
because  she  is  in  the  position  to  fulfill 
a  long-frustrated  parental  ambition. 
Mary’s  mother  has  always  felt  that  she 
married  below  her  station  in  life.  Now 
she  is  going  to  correct  that.  Mary  has 
come  to  understand  that  she  is  to  as¬ 
sociate  only  with  young  men  who  belong 
to  the  "best  families”.  Her  mother  never 
had  a  big  church  wedding.  She  is  going 
to  have  it  now  in  Mary’s  wedding,  etc. 
Mary  has  been  reared  in  something  of 
an  ultrapermissive  atmosphere,  for  the 
more  initiative  and  spunk  she  showed 
the  better  she  promised  to  fulfill  the 
blocked  maternal  desire.  Again  the 


teacher  knows  nothing  of  all  this.  He 
does  know  that  he  is  dealing  with  a 
child  who  seems  precociously  cynical. 
Each  time  he  befriends  and  accepts 
Mary  she  looks  at  him  quisically  as  if  to 
ask,  “What’s  your  angle?”  He  knows 
that  Mary’s  conduct  is  so  often  "out  of 
bounds”.  She  is  being  that  which  she 
has  been  brought  up  to  be,  a  privihged 
person.  He  can  help  Mary  Lou.  But  to 
do  so  he  must  accept  her  for  herself 
and  renounce  any  hope  of  appreciation 
from  Mary  for  such  acceptance.  Pains¬ 
takingly  he  must  make  clear  to  her  the 
proper  boundaries  of  socially  and  per¬ 
sonally  acceptable  conduct.  He  must 
school  her  in  the  meaning  and  value  of 
authority,  so  that  she  learns  both  the 
limits  of  socially  approved  behavior  and 
the  reason  for  such  limitations.  If  he 
can  do  this  and  keep  it  all  within  the 
framework  of  the  unconditional  accept¬ 
ance  of  Mary  Lou  as  a  person,  regardless 
of  her  achievement,  he  will  help  her 
greatly,  though  she  may  show  little  ef¬ 
fect  of  such  treatment  now. 

Then  there  is  the  child  who  has  been 
overprotected.  He  has  lived  an  ivory- 
tower-type  of  existence.  He  has  not  been 
hurt  frequently  simply  because  he  did 
not  have  the  opportunity.  His  parents 
constantly  placed  a  protective  wall  about 
him.  But  here  in  the  school  situation 
that  protection  is  wanting.  The  child  is 
inexperienced  in  fending  for  himself. 
The  teacher  recognizing  this,  may  be 
able  to  provide  some  protection  and 
gradually  diminish  it  so  that  this  young¬ 
ster  will  come  little  by  little  to  be  able  to 
handle  himself  in  the  skills  of  adjusting 
to  other  persons. 

The  youngster  whose  parents  have 
overdominated  him,  feels  like  a  little 
child  when  it  comes  to  making  decisions 
of  almost  any  kind  for  himself.  Fre¬ 
quently  she  will  cling  to  the  teacher 
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with  extreme  volitional  dependence.  To 
throw  her  suddenly  on  her  own  initia¬ 
tive  would  panic  her.  Still,  the  teacher 
should  realize  that  to  continue  to  per¬ 
mit  such  servile  dependency  would 
mean  to  perpetuate  in  this  young  per¬ 
son  this  characteristic  of  immaturity  and 
so  hurt  her  severely.  The  teacher’s 
course  here  is  to  detach  the  child  pro¬ 
gressively  from  such  extreme  depend¬ 
ency,  all  the  while  furnishing  the  sup¬ 
port  necessary  for  her  to  become  increas¬ 
ingly  self-reliant. 

One  last  type  of  youngster  should  be 
mentioned.  The  child  who  feels  that  as 
far  as  getting  any  recognition  for 
achievement  from  his  parents  is  con¬ 
cerned,  he  "can’t  win’’.  Appreciation  is 
not  forthcoming  no  matter  what  he 
does,  so  why  should  he  try?  A  teacher 
can  often  keep  this  youngster  from  giv¬ 
ing  in  completely  to  discouragement  by 
making  a  point  of  expressing  recogni¬ 
tion  and  proper  commendation  to  this 
child  whenever  possible. 


As  for  the  third  group  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  rest  of  the  children  who 
present  no  particular  problem  of  ad¬ 
justing  socially,  the  teacher  will  best 
promote  their  mental  health  by  taking 
a  highly  personal  interest  in  each  of 
these  students.  There  is  no  substitute 
for  this  personal  interest.  He  will  not 
so  much  teach  each  student  the  moral 
and  intellectual  virtues  as  he  will  live 
them.  That  personal  acceptance  of  the 
student  by  a  teacher  whom  the  student 
can  look  up  to  in  every  important  sense 
is  the  single  most  important  factor,  I 
believe,  making  for  mental  health  of 
the  student  in  our  schools  today. 

Conclusion 

Finally,  if  even  one  teacher  by  reason 
of  having  persevered  through  the  pre¬ 
sent  article  feels  that  he  now  has  a 
clearer  conception  of  what  he  can  do 
about  the  mental  hygiene  of  his  own 
students,  these  lines  have  been  well 
worth  writing. 
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The  inimitable  Dr.  Seuss  has  done  it  again! 
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A  pert,  young  Chimpanzee  met  an  enor¬ 
mous  monster  one  day  and  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  Dinosaur  suddenly  come  back  to  earth. 
The  accommodating  Dinosaur  suggests  a 
guided  tour  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
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tem,  Vega.  Once  on  board,  he  finds,  that  his 
bunkmate,  Peter,  is  an  old  and  unpleasant 
school  acquaintance  and  that  the  ship  is 
bound  for  a  distant  star.  Wolf.  Peter  attempts 
to  rouse  the  crew  into  mutiny.  How  the  nas¬ 
cent  mutiny  is  quelled,  how  landfall  on  the 
unknown  planet  is  accomplished,  and  the 
part  Lars  plays  in  the  whole  affair  is  interest¬ 
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Insight  Into  Effeftive  Study 

By  JAMES  D.  HOFFMAN 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Michig/an 


Developing  Better  Study  Habits 

WRITER  has  been  observing 
his  two  daughters  quite  closely 
lately,  ages  two  and  four.  After 
observing  all  of  the  facets  of  their  devel¬ 
opment,  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  every  normal  human  being  does 
have,  developed  within  themselves,  an 
effective  method  of  learning.  This  be¬ 
comes  obvious  when  you  consider  the 
tremendous  efforts  of  concentration,  in¬ 
tellectual  activity,  and  energy  involved 
in  the  original  process  of  children  learn¬ 
ing  to  communicate.  This  learning  how 
to  talk,  it  was  noticed,  was  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  study  periods,  adult  interven¬ 
tion,  course  structure,  guidance,  or  a 
neat  and  classified  set  of  rules  or  form¬ 
ula  devised  by  the  writer. 

The  learning  to  communicate  is  an 
unhurried,  unpressed  trial  and  error 
process,  and  it  is,  you  must  agree,  com¬ 
pletely  forthcoming  from  the  learner. 

Knowing  this,  the  writer  cannot  con¬ 
scientiously  and  honesdy  give  you  in 
this  article  what  you  are  asking  for  if 
you  interpret  the  topic  title  to  mean 
surefire  techniques  of  study.  The  point 
will  be  made  that  those  who  con¬ 
sider  study  as  an  end  in  an  educative 
experience  have  affected  a  national  at¬ 
titude  towards  study  which  is  false  and 
harmful. 

The  skills  and  processes  of  study  can¬ 
not  be  isolated  as  a  separate  study  or 
topic.  Basically,  study  is  the  process  of 
the  mind  becoming  active  during  an 
experience,  comprehending  the  experi¬ 
ence,  and  finally  forming  associations 
with  past  experiences  so  that  a  body  of 


useful  knowledge,  or  a  change  of  be¬ 
havior,  evolves  as  the  product  of  the 
entire  experience. 

The  use  of  the  word  experience  here 
means  any  particular  daily  activity  en¬ 
gaged  in  by  a  learner — something  from 
a  book,  a  minute  of  living,  a  conducted 
lesson,  or  any  other  kind  of  activity 
generally  found  in  a  school,  or  life  it¬ 
self. 

Study  is  not  a  set  of  physical  condi¬ 
tions  exclusively — that  of  hght  coming 
over  the  left  shoulder,  the  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision  off,  being  isolated  and  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  quiet.  It  is  not  a  set  of  ex¬ 
clusive  intellectual  experiences — that 
of  having  the  right  book  at  the  time  of 
motivation — nor  is  it  an  isolated  set  of 
emotional  experiences,  like  that  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  "self’  under  complete  emotional 
control;  rather  it  is  a  combination  of  all 
of  these  factors. 

Study  must  have  original  purpose, 
containing  stimulation  and  having  the 
possibility  of  eventual  evaluation  of  suc¬ 
cess.  After  everything  is  over,  the  child 
must  be  able  to  see  that  something  has 
evolved  from  the  efforts. 

If  we  accept  the  fact  that  there  are 
variences  in  human  individuals,  and 
this  is  commonly  accepted,  then  we 
must  also  accept  the  fact  that  there 
would  be  differences  in  individual  ap¬ 
proaches  to  study.  All  students  are  not 
expected  to  be  exacdy  4  feet  tall  when 
entering  the  fourth  grade — no  students 
will  evolve  identical  study  habits.  Know¬ 
ing  this,  it  is  ridiculous  to  assume  that 
there  is  any  pat  formula  for  study. 

If  there  is  no  pat  formula  for  study. 
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what  is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher 
then  in  helping  the  student  evolve  a 
method  of  study,  or,  a  method  of  com¬ 
pletely  consuming  an  experience  for  all 
that  it  is  worth? 

As  they  are  easiest  to  comprehend 
and  attack,  let’s  take  the  physical  fac¬ 
tors  first.  It  is  true  that  we  should  give 
consideration  to  physical  conditions  of 
study.  It’s  a  cinch  that  there  are  physi¬ 
cal  barriers  to  concentration.  The  teach¬ 
er  should  help  the  student  realize  these 
barriers  and  take  them  into  considera¬ 
tion  when  undertaking  a  study.  Physical 
factors  will  vary,  however,  as  will  all 
factors,  with  the  individual,  and  it  will 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  to 
help  the  student  identify  these  barriers 
of  concentration — sometimes  found  in 
the  home,  and  sometimes  in  physiologi¬ 
cal  condition  of  the  learner.  The  teacher 
must  help. 

Physical  barriers  are  not,  however, 
the  main  things  to  emphasize,  and  yet 
quite  often  teachers  emphasize  these 
and  nothing  more. 

Another  responsibility  of  the  teacher 
is  to  look  at  a  youngster  through  the 
processes  of  daily  observation  and  test 
analyzation,  and,  noticing  his  develop¬ 
mental  level,  make  sure  that  any  ex¬ 
perience  the  student  has  moves  him 
towards  maturity  in  thought,  action, 
purpose  and  decision — on  that  level.  If 
the  student  fails  to  profit  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  the  teacher’s  role  is  to  find 
where  the  educative  process  has  broken 
down. 

One  common  area  of  breakdown  is 
because  the  child  sees  no  need  for  the 
experience,  it  being  teacher  sponsored 
and  having  no  initial  need  or  purpose 
evident  to  the  child.  It  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  teacher  here,  then,  to  try 
and  take  the  child  into  active  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  experience — attempts 


should  be  made,  through  processes  of 
teacher-pupil  planning,  to  let  the  child 
partake  in  the  planning  of  his  own  ex¬ 
periences.  This  can,  create,  or  stem 
from,  interest,  and  will  sometimes  solve 
the  problem  of  study  by  itself.  < 

Another  area  of  breakdown  in  the 
educative  process,  and  thusly  a  barrier 
to  efEective  study,  is  that  of  intellec¬ 
tual  distraction,  or  block,  or  emotional 
disturbance.  The  child  is  not  emotion¬ 
ally  “tuned”  to  the  experience  under¬ 
way.  This  is  least  easily  identified  by 
the  teacher — in  fact,  for  psychologists. 
But  it  is  there,  and  it  usually  manitests 
itself  in  a  display  of  disorganization. 
The  teacher,  either  ignoring  it  or  not 
recognizing  it,  will  blame  physical  dis¬ 
tractions — by  saying,  “You  didn’t  copy 
down  the  assignment  Joe,”  or  “Tom, 
you’re  not  trying.”  These  statements  can 
have  more  negative  effects  on  the  pro¬ 
cess,  or  method  of  study,  than  positive 
effects,  if  the  barrier  to  effective  study 
is  an  emotional  disturbance — such  as 
insecurity,  neuroses,  even  phychosis, 
and  innumerable  complexes,  such  as  in¬ 
feriority. 

So  the  point  being  made  is  that  ef¬ 
fective  study  is  not  to  be  taught,  but  it 
is  to  be  learned.  It  is  not  an  imposed 
thing,  coming  from  outside  the  learner, 
but  must  come  from  the  inside — stem¬ 
ming  from  the  desires  of  the  learner. 
The  role  of  the  teacher  in  this  process 
is  not  to  impose  an  experience,  but  to 
help  the  student  choose  an  experience, 
not  to  blame,  but  to  recognize  social, 
physical,  or  emotional  factors  hindering 
the  experience,  not  to  autocratically  give 
but  to  assist  in  interpretation  and  evalu¬ 
ation  and  to  suggest  areas  of  improve¬ 
ment.  This  imposes  upon  the  teacher 
the  fall  responsibility  for  understanding 
all  of  the  factors  involved  in  formula¬ 
tion  9f  study  habits. 
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The  answer  is  not  to  give  more  rules 
to  the  children,  but  for  the  teacher  to 
democratically  show  the  student  mean¬ 
ing  in  what  he  is  doing — help  him  de¬ 
fine  his  approach;  and  help  him  evalu¬ 
ate  his  experience  after  he  has  had  it. 
If  you  want  specifics,  and  there  is  a 
time  for  specifics,  it  is  now;  it  would 
help  the  student  to  suggest  possible  ap¬ 
proaches  to  study — the  brief  skim,  then 
the  more  concentrated  effort,  the  read¬ 
ing  outloud,  the  taking  of  notes,  out¬ 
lining;  methods  you  use  yourself,  or 
have  seen  others  use,  methods  which 
were  successful.  But  this  should  only  be 
done  if  the  student  cannot  evolve  his 
own  method  of  study  and  approach  to 
an  experience. 

The  philosophy  expressed  here  would 
best  be  suited  for  the  elementary  school. 
The  elementary  school  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  concerned  with  evaluation  of 
the  growth  of  the  whole  child.  Included 
within  the  whole  child  concept,  or  Ges¬ 
talt,  is  the  method  of  approach  to  prob¬ 
lem  solving  by  the  child  which  the 
writer  has  briefly  outlined.  If  there  is 
a  weakness  in  teaching  effective  study 
habits  in  the  elementary  school  it  would 
be  in  the  area  of  helping  the  child  to 
understand  what  he  has  learned  and 
what  processes  he  has  used  to  effect 
that  learning.  It  is  restated  that  the  best 
way  to  pursue  a  successful  process  of 
study  and  to  evaluate  the  successes  of 
the  process  lies  in  the  realm  of  the 
democratic,  teacher-pupil  planned,  stu¬ 
dent-centered,  developmental  approach 
to  the  curriculum. 

Such  an  approach  softens  the  way  for 
the  teacher  in  high  school,  people  res¬ 
ponsible  for  teaching  specific  and  spe¬ 
cialized  bodies  of  knowledge,  such  as 
algebra,  shop,  geometry,  or  foreign 
languages.  Elementary  teachers  must 
feel  that  they  have  a  definite  responsi¬ 
bility  in  contributing  to  the  work  of 


these  people  who  have  the  child  later 
in  life.  Effective  consideration  of  the 
factors  influencing  study,  with  an  ap¬ 
proach  of  evaluation  and  introspection 
resulting  from  that  consideration,  will 
enable  the  child  to  attain  the  special 
skills  of  communication  and  computa¬ 
tion  upon  which  specialized  education 
is  built.  With  these  skills,  and  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  role  and  concept  of 
self,  and  with  an  increased  body  of 
generalized  concepts  concerning  society 
in  general,  the  child  will  have  a  found¬ 
ation  for  special  education  as  it  is  of¬ 
fered  in  high  school  and  college,  and 
life  outside  of  school,  and  then  these 
specialized  experiences  become  more 
meaningful  to  the  learner  and  thus  it 
becomes  an  easy  task  to  motivate  study. 

If  you  consider  it  impossible  to  con¬ 
sider  the  factors  mentioned  in  the  arti¬ 
cle  which  influence  effective  study —  . 
physical  conditions,  motivations,  emo¬ 
tion,  ability  levels,  etc.,  and  you  still 
want  to  hard-headedly  hammer  at  the 
students  to  study,  study,  study,  mean¬ 
ingless  and  baseless  subject  matter,  it 
is  asked  that  you  reconsider  the  open¬ 
ing  two  paragraphs: 

Every  normal  human  being  does 
have,  developed  within  themselves,  an 
effective  method  of  learning.  This  is 
obvious  when  you  consider  the  tremen¬ 
dous  concentration,  intellectual  activity, 
interest,  need  and  energy  involved  in 
the  original  process  of  children  learning 
to  communicate,  or  talk,  unaccompanied 
by  study  periods,  adult  intervention, 
course  structure,  guidance,  or  rules  and 
regulations. 

The  learning  to  communicate,  or 
any  learning  meaningful  to  the  learner, 
is  an  unhurried,  unpressed  trial  and 
error  process,  and  it  is,  you  must  agree, 
completely  forthcoming  from  the  learn¬ 
er. 


Some  Thoughts  About  Children 
Who  Have  Problems 

By  CHARLES  E.  SKINNER 
Visiting  Professor,  Southern  Illinois  University 
Carbondale.  Illinois 


A  LL  CHILDREN,  whether  typical 
or  exceptional,  develop  problems 
at  some  time  or  other  that  are 
primarily  emotional  in  character  or 
which  have  strong  emotional  overtones. 
If  a  child  has  a  physical  deformity,  dis¬ 
figuration  or  other  physical  handicap, 
he  may  develop  feelings  of  inferiority, 
inadequacy,  self-pity,  or  rejection.  If  he 
fails  repeatedly  in  his  school  work,  he 
may  turn  to  delinquency  where  he  can 
be  a  “big  shot.”  If  nagging  or  harsh 
treatment  is  administered  repeatedly, 
the  child  may  develop  nervous  symp¬ 
toms  or  anti-social  behavior.  These  few 
simple  illustrations  emphasize  that  chil¬ 
dren  have  basic  needs  that  will  find  ex¬ 
pression  in  emotionally  unhealthy  or 
anti-social  ways  if  they  are  not  satisfied 
in  a  healthy  and  socially  approved  man¬ 
ner. 

One  of  the  major  tasks  of  parents  and 
teachers  is  to  provide  for  each  child  the 
kind  of  security-giving  experiences  that 
will  prevent  personality  maladjustments 
and  conduct  disorders  on  the  one  hand 
or  improve  the  child’s  behavior  on  the 
other,  if  unhealthy  habits,  attitudes,  in¬ 
terests  or  emotions  are  manifest.  Most 
of  the  "problems”  can  be  prevented 
when  the  basic  principles  of  education¬ 
al  psychology  and  mental  hygiene  are 
applied  by  parent  and  teacher  in  child 
care,  guidance  and  learning  situations. 
Through  love,  acceptance,  understand¬ 
ing  and  proper  guidance,  most  of  the 
maladjustments  and  conduct  disorders 
can  be  improved,  lessened  in  severity. 


shortened  in  duration,  or  altogether  con¬ 
quered. 

What  guidance  can  parents  and 
teachers  give?  A  study  of  the  better 
books  in  the  fields  of  mental  hygiene, 
educational  psychology,  child  develop¬ 
ment,  and  child  guidance  can  be  helpful 
to  any  conscientious  parent  or  teacher 
who  has  the  “will”  to  use  what  is 
learned. 

1.  Each  and  every  child  should  be 
treated  as  a  personality,  not  as  a  gifted, 
cripple,  blind,  deaf,  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed,  behavior  problem,  delinquent  or 
speech  disorder  case. 

2.  Exceptional  children  tend  to 
make  the  best  possible  adjustment  to 
social  living  when  there  is  a  minimum 
of  isolation  from  other  children.  Special 
treatment  there  must  be  in  many  cases, 
but  it  seems  justifiable  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  this  will  contribute  to  a  richer 
and  more  complete  personality. 

3.  Children,  whether  gifted,  men¬ 
tally  retarded,  emotionally  disturbed, 
physically  handicapped  or  just  plain 
typical,  need  the  stimulating  influence 
of  success  in  their  learning  experiences. 
By  adapting  the  curriculum  to  indivi¬ 
dual  needs,  capacities,  and  abilities, 
children  will  be  able  to  learn  more  read¬ 
ily  and  with  greater  satisfaction.  If  the 
gifted  child  is  not  challenged  by  the 
learning  situation,  he  may  become 
bored,  discouraged,  or  occasionally,  anti¬ 
social  in  his  behavior.  If  the  mentally 
retarded  child  finds  the  material  mean¬ 
ingless  or  too  difficult,  he  may  become 
discouraged  or  a  failure. 
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4.  It  is  important  that  physically 
handicapped  children  learn  to  accept 
the  handicap,  live  with  it,  and  make 
the  best  of  it.  When  parents  and  teach¬ 
ers  handle  children  wisely,  the  handicap 
is  more  readily  accepted  by  the  child. 
Then,  too,  the  assets — intelligence,  apti¬ 
tudes,  abilities  and  interests  possessed 
by  the  individual  should  be  capitahzed 
on.  If  this  is  done  wisely,  the  individual 
will  have  little  time  or  incUnation  for 
self-pity  or  feehngs  of  inadequacy  and 
inferiority. 

5.  Respect  for  the  child  as  a  person 
and  proper  teacher-pupil  relationships 
are  as  important  as  the  curriculum.  A 
respect  for  personality  can  best  be 
shown  by  accepting  the  child  as  he  is, 
giving  him  a  chance  to  express  himself, 
listening  to  him  when  he  speaks,  admir¬ 
ing  his  accomplishments,  and  treating 
him  as  an  equal.  If  these  things  are 
done  in  home  and  school,  the  child  will 
build  a  healthy  self-respect  and  also  his 
attitude  toward  others  and  his  outlook 
on  life  will  be  wholesome.  Uniqueness, 
then,  is  something  to  be  respected,  tak¬ 
en  for  granted. 

The  self-respect  of  the  child  is  to  be 
guarded  at  all  times.  This  basic  principle 
means  that  parents  and  teachers  cannot 
expect  all  children  to  attain  the  same 
standards  of  excellence  in  all  subjects 
and  activities.  What  is  important,  is 
that  each  child  make  progress  that  is  in 
line  vith  his  own  potential.  Standard 
test  norms  do  not  indicate  what  should 
be  expected  of  anv  given  child. 

6.  Children  make  the  best  adjust¬ 
ments  to  school  and  home  life  when 
they  live  and  work  in  a  friendly,  social, 
democratic  and  reasonably  permissive 
climate.  In  a  research  study,  it  was 
found  that  children  developed  many 
more  neurotic  reactions  in  an  authoritar¬ 
ian  climate  than  what  a  comparable 


group  developed  in  a  democratic  and 
friendly  climate. 

7.  Parents  and  teachers  need  to 
realize  that  all  behavior  of  whatever 
nature  is  caused.  Therefore,  one  effec¬ 
tive  way  to  help  the  socially  and  emo¬ 
tionally  maladjusted  is  to  get  at  the 
causes.  When  causes  are  eliminated  or 
eradicated,  an  improvement  in  behavior 
is  generally  noted.  Sometimes  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  child  can  be  changed  so 
that  he  no  longer  responds  in  the  same 
way  to  the  provocative  situation. 

8.  Parental  and  teacher  attitudes 
are  highly  potent  for  the  development  of 
behavior.  One  study  showed  that  it  took 
only  two  to  three  months  for  a  neurotic, 
nagging,  fault  finding,  harsh  teacher  to 
"infect”  the  entire  class.  Fortunately, 
neurotic  reactions  in  children  if  not  of 
long  standing  will  give  way  to  whole¬ 
some  reactions  in  short  order  when  the 
children  come  under  the  influence  of  a 
friendly,  understanding  teacher  whose 
heart  is  in  his  work  and  whose  primary 
interest  is  in  the  children  themselves. 
Again,  children  need  to  feel  that  they 
are  wanted,  respected,  and  understood. 

9.  While  teachers  with  excellent 
professional  training  can  deal  with  most 
social  and  emotional  deviation  cases, 
there  will  alway*  be  a  need  for  special¬ 
ists — such  as  speech  therapists,  school 
psychologists,  school  nurses,  visiting 
teachers,  counselors  and  guidance  work¬ 
ers,  school  physicians  and  school  psychi¬ 
atrists.  A  school  psychologist  or  guidance 
worker  for  example,  could  well  devote  a 
fraction  of  his  time  working  with  teach¬ 
ers  and  the  community  in  preventive 
mental  hygiene;  another  fraction  could 
be  given  to  teachers,  parents  and  the 
community  in  dealing  with  cases  that 
need  special  help;  and  still  another  frac¬ 
tion  working  directly  with  cases,  either 
as  a  member  of  a  team  or  alone. 


The  Plot  Against  the  Gifted 

By  DAVID  WAYNE  SMITH 
University  of  Arizona 


IT  IS  MOST  difficult  to  grasp  the 
gravity  of  the  confusion  that  seems 
to  surround  the  use  of  the  term 
gifted.  As  though  time  had  been  rolled 
back  several  centuries  to  the  brink  of 
superstition,  when  civilization  faced  the 
insurmountable  task  of  identifying  the 
causes  of  disease  and  the  processes  of 
ageing  and  bodily  deterioration.  Un¬ 
thinkable  though  it  might  seem,  that  in 
an  age  of  science  and  machines,  so  little 
in  the  way  of  constructive  thought  has 
actually  gone  into  the  development  of 
a  functional  means  for  identifying,  edu¬ 
cating,  and  utilizing  a  total  gifted  popu¬ 
lation. 

In  a  world  beset  with  the  effects  of 
rapid  technological  transition,  a  good 
deal  of  dedicated  research  must  be  ex¬ 
erted  if  we  are  to  find  the  route  whereby 
man  may  best  prepare  himself  for  the 
task  of  accepting  and  utilizing  science. 
In  fact,  it  should  not  be  unfashionable 
to  conceive  that  so  long  as  the  benefits 
of  this  materialistic  age  remain  ob¬ 
scured  to  the  rationale  of  the  masses, 
little  in  the  way  of  cultural  advance¬ 
ment  will  ever  be  effected.  Specifically, 
automation,  now  in  its  infancy,  and 
rapidly  advancing  into  adolescence,  dis¬ 
placing  and  realigning  our  manpower, 
will  only  be  really  beneficial  to  a  total 
humanity  when  more  of  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  this  revolution  are  understood. 
The  functioiM)f  the  public  tax  supported 
schools  in  this  so-called  timeless  binge 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a  process 
designed  to  bring  one  horse-powered 
human  minds  a  little  closer  to  the  un¬ 


derstanding  of  multi-horse-powered 
technology  in  an  ever  widening  uni¬ 
verse. 

The  Great  Challenge 

Man  must  not  delay  the  effort  of  edu¬ 
cational  enlightenment  until  that  point 
in  time  when  the  horizons  of  knowledge 
reach  tentacle-like  into  space,  and  the 
peoples  of  earth  are  faced  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  task  of  interpreting  the  multitude 
of  scientific  discoveries  now  being  made 
as  a  result  of  such  research  effort.  These 
revelations  become  particularly  alarm¬ 
ing  when  one  considers  man’s  insensi¬ 
tiveness  to  the  scientific  knowledge  that 
has  already  effected  great  changes  in 
his  pattern  of  living. 

If  the  public  schools  should  choose 
a  course  of  action  designed  to  teach  the 
principles  of  science  to  future  genera¬ 
tions,  this  of  course  would  be  extremely 
helpful.  It  would  also  be  well  for  the 
professional  educator  to  devote  some 
thought  to  the  problem  of  finding  and 
educating  a  population  segment  capable 
of  assuming  the  burden  of  energetic 
leadership  for  the  universe  just  ahead. 
We  must  also  reach  beyond  chance  fac¬ 
tors  and  turn  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
quality  of  minds  that  have  harnessed 
the  atom  to  its  present  dimensions  of 
destruction,  reduced  calculations  to 
micro-seconds,  and  devised  machines 
that  not  only  produce  our  daily  bread 
but  the  weapons  of  war  without  the 
aid  of  human  hands,  into  the  fields  of 
human  struggle. 

Inter-planetary  communication  will 
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no  doubt  be  achieved  in  the  lifetimes  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  present  population. 
It  is  cogitable,  however,  that  we  will  be 
denied  the  rich  satisfactions  that  should 
be  ours  as  a  civilization  when  that  fete 
is  accomplished.  A  world  of  men  lacking 
in  the  skills  necessary  for  appreciating 
basic  scientific  information,  is  a  universe 
in  all  probability  incapable  of  carrying 
interplanetary  contact  to  a  point  where 
it  will  serve  a  rich  and  rewarding  pur¬ 
pose. 

Today,  as  well  as  the  morrow,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  only  forgotten 
hours,  depend  heavily  upon  the  efforts 
of  our  classroom  teachers.  Little  in  the 
way  of  effective  challenge  will  ever 
emerge,  however,  so  long  as  teachers 
are  faced  with  the  continuous  task  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  wide  range  of 
abilities  found  in  the  children  who  daily 
participate  in  the  classroom  activities 
of  our  Nation’s  schools.  The  degree  to 
which  our  teachers  will  be  successful  in 
nourishing  the  minds  of  our  children, 
and  particularly  our  gifted  youngsters, 
depends  largely  on  the  willingness  of  a 
total  population  to  unshakle  the  profes¬ 
sion  from  such  clauses  as  alphabetical 
grouping,  and  the  social-centered  cur¬ 
riculum. 

Failure  of  the  F.merzing  Curriculum 
To  Emerge 

One  of  the  great  dilemmas  in  the 
field  of  education  stems  from  the  ap¬ 
parent  inabilitv,  actually,  of  the  forces 
that  shape  the  curriculum  and  mold  the 
contours  of  the  program  of  studies  in 
the  public  schools,  to  join  together  to¬ 
ward  the  development  of  a  more  func¬ 
tional  set  of  objectives.  Because  of  this 
continued  state  of  crisis,  we  have  found 
ourselves  as  a  profession  amidst  turmoil 
with  resnect  to  our  gifted  vouth. 

The  failure  of  the  various  commun¬ 


ities  to  fund  a  reahstic  public  education 
system  is  responsible  for  our  inabihty 
to  prepare  our  children  for  living  and 
participating  in  a  contemporary  society. 
Develoment  of  curricula  for  all  children, 
and  in  particular  our  gifted  youth  can 
only  be  achieved  through  the  dynamic 
efforts  of  determined  leadership.  The 
goal,  then,  of  educational  practice  must 
be  in  the  direction  of  making  provisions 
for  the  interests,  aptitudes,  and  abilities 
of  a  total  population,  regardless  of  the 
involved  costs.  Maintaining  our  eligibil¬ 
ity  as  a  Nation  in  the  race  for  universal 
prestige  hinges  on  the  degree  to  which 
we  are  willing  to  accept  the  dimensions 
of  these  facts.  The  possibility  that  all 
too  many  of  our  communities  have  failed 
to  provide  the  leadership  and  the  money 
for  such  a  program  cannot  be  denied. 
It  is  further  significant  to  postulate  the 
prospects  for  changing  the  apathetic 
attitudes  of  our  people  towards  their 
schools.  This  lag,  were  it  to  continue, 
will  reduce  our  chances  of  continued 
success  as  an  international  power. 

The  Myth  of  Equality 

The  nebulous  doctrine  that  holds 
Democracy  to  imply  for  every  child  an 
equal  education,  fails  to  heed  the  all  im¬ 
portant  element  of  the  child’s  capacity, 
and  the  agencies  responsible  for  this 
education.  Within  this  framework,  and 
seen  against  a  background  of  descend¬ 
ing  human  values,  churns  the  inevitable 
problem  of  individual  differences.  De¬ 
mocracy  does  guarantee  to  everv  man 
equality  before  the  law,  equalitv  of  free¬ 
dom;  but  parity  to  learn  and  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive  in  a  complex  social  order  is  a 
matter  for  additional  and  careful  review. 
The  vast  range  of  human  differences, 
as  well  as  the  innumerable  cultural 
variables  existent  in  societv’,  do  much 
to  explode  this  myth.  Formal  education- 
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al  institutions  were  originally  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  children  to 
become  proficient  in  certain  academic 
pursuits;  because  of  the  limitations  im¬ 
posed  by  archaic  curricula  (designed 
for  a  small  select  population),  and  the 
crush  of  overpopulated  classrooms,  the 
educational  trust  stands  to  be  destroyed, 
and  the  public  schools  exposed  to  the 
prospect  of  becoming  little  more  than 
dumping  grounds  for  the  unsolved  and 
unassigned  enigmas  of  the  community. 

American  Attitude  Toward 
The  Education  of  The  Gifted 

There  seems  to  be  a  definite  im¬ 
balance  between  the  negative  and  the 
positive  attitudes  toward  the  use  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  development  of  the  abil¬ 
ities  of  children.  According  to  DeHaan 
and  Havighurst  (1)  "There  is  still  a 
hissez  faire  notion  that  "talent  will  out” 
in  the  American  environment,  that  if  it 
is  true  talent  it  will  be  irrespressible, 
that  it  will  follow  a  natural  course  of  de¬ 
velopment.”  Americans  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  slow  to  recognize  the  long  over¬ 
due  need  for  a  shift  in  emphasis.  Gifted 
children,  because  of  their  high  intellec¬ 
tual  potential,  are  not  deficient  in  all 
other  areas  of  development  as  some 
would  lead  us  to  believe.  In  fact,  Ter- 
man’s  (3)  monumental  research  has 
clearly  demonstrated  gifted  children  to 
be  above  average  in  all  areas  of  meas¬ 
ured  development. 

What  is  unfortunate  about  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  Americans  is  their  under¬ 
nourished  condition.  The  undertaking 
of  the  task  of  citizen  orientation  must 
involve  not  only  what  is  known,  but  also 
the  attempt  to  state  functionallv  much 
of  the  research  findings.  It  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  for  the  attempt  that  is  made  to 
influence  public  sentiment  to  fail  to  take 
into  account  the  meagre  background 


people  actually  have  for  handling  scien¬ 
tific  data.  The  fact  that  individuals  are 
forced  to  turn  to  brief  and  often  frag¬ 
mentary  accounts  of  new  developments 
most  be  looked  upon  as  an  excuse  and 
not  a  solution. 

Perhaps  what  is  needed  most,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  research  teams,  are  people 
capable  of  communicating  these  findings 
to  our  American  man-on-the-street.  It  is 
conceivable  that  only  in  this  way  will 
the  vast  number  of  the  masses  turn  from 
the  limited  treatment  by  newspapers  and 
popular  magazine  publications  to  a 
search  for  a  much  deeper  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  psychological  and 
educational  progress.  In  addition,  then, 
to  the  turning  of  the  forces  of  research 
energies  on  the  numerous  problems  ex¬ 
istent  in  our  culture,  we  must  also  seek 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  all  the  p)eople 
the  results  of  these  undertakings.  It  is 
not  presumptions  to  predict  that  such 
an  effort  will  go  a  long  ways  toward 
helping  the  oftentimes  confused  masses 
to  revise  old  standards  and  concepts. 

The  Problem  of  Grouping 

Certainly  every  attempt  must  be  made 
to  give  children  educational  and  motiva¬ 
tional  opportunities  consistent  with  par¬ 
ticular  abilities  and  potential.  When 
children  are  thrown  together,  however, 
grouped  according  to  an  alphabetical 
system,  the  wide  range  of  abilities  rep¬ 
resented  in  such  a  group  presents  a  dif¬ 
ficult  problem.  In  such  a  circumstance, 
the  teacher  in  an  effort  to  keep  pace, 
fails  to  challenge  the  children  to  action. 
Pupils  attending  school  under  these 
conditions  are  left  to  shift  for  them¬ 
selves, 'so  that  all  too  manv  gifted  and 
bright  voungsters  do  not  realize  their  po¬ 
tential.  WHien  grouping  errors  shackle  a 
school  system,  unchallenged  children  of¬ 
ten  develop  poor  attitudes  toward  the 
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school.  When  such  frustrations  exist  in 
children  in  combination  with  other  dif¬ 
ficulties,  such  as  home  issues,  these  may 
give  rise  to  more  serious  problems  of 
attitude  and  social  acceptance.  The  need 
for  the  school  as  well  as  the  community 
to  evaluate  the  existing  system  of  group¬ 
ing,  possibly  making  niotivadonal  and 
educational  opportunities  available  on 
a  more  equitable  basis,  cannot  be  over¬ 
stressed. 

Much  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
failure  of  the  schools  to  analyze  the  ar¬ 
duousness  incurred  in  chronological 
grouping  can  be  laid  at  the  doorsteps 
of  the  communities.  Through  the  bois¬ 
terous  efforts  of  certain  pressure  groups 
there  has  been  effected  in  the  public 
schools  an  apparent  drift  toward  the 
glorification  of  mediocrity.  Devotion  to 
the  dream  of  education  for  all  in  a  class¬ 
less  society  has  led  to  a  criticism  of  any 
program  which  is  not  the  same  for  all 
children.  Parents  today  accept  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  the  educational  opportunities 
available  in  the  community.  Never  in 
the  history  of  this  great  Nation  has  there 
existed  such  a  pressing  need  for  an  edu¬ 
cational  reawakening. 

Achievement 

All  too  often  society  has  been  guilty 
of  accepting  what  might  be  called 
achievement  without  investigating  all 
of  the  ramifications  of  the  term. 
Achievement  in  the  public  schools 
should  not  be  based  on  race,  creed,  or 
color,  but  rather  on  the  ability  of  boys 
and  girls  to  profit  from  the  exposure. 
How  much  more  rewarding  to  civiliza¬ 
tion  were  we  able  to  claim  ours  as  a 
system  of  education  giving  our  children 
educational  opportunities  consistent 
with  ability.  An  interesting  slogan  is 
carried  over  the  portal  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania’s  Department 


of  Pubhc  Instruction  in  Harrisburg,  to 
the  effect  that  “Education  for  all  the 
people  is  America’s  noblest  contribution 
to  civUization.”  While  there  is  very  little 
to  indicate  that  our  present  system  can¬ 
not  claim  education  for  all  regardless 
of  race,  creed,  or  color  as  a  noble  con¬ 
tribution,  the  fact  remains  that  it  must 
also  admit  its  failure  to  challenge  the 
abilities  of  boys  and  girls  as  a  grave 
disappointment. 

Providing  for  Gifted  Children 

If  the  schools  are  to  carry  out  an 
effective  program  for  gifted  children, 
teachers  must  be  assisted  by  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  the  community  in  ex¬ 
ploring  some  of  the  more  successful 
techniques.  In  spite  of  some  current  con¬ 
cern  for  the  gifted,  the  bulk  of  them 
remain  obscured,  yet  the  responsibility 
of  the  classroom  teacher.  The  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  school  communities  have 
done  little  or  nothing  for  the  gifted.  In 
a  few  cities,  particularly  through  the 
efforts  of  certain  individuals  and  active 
teacher  groups,  gifted  children  are  being 
identified  and  provided  for.  The  five 
major  ways  in  which  schools  are  provid¬ 
ing  for  youngsters  of  exceptional  ability 
are:  (1)  Enrichment  experiences  stress¬ 
ing  independent,  creative  thinking, 
(2)  Grouping  within  the  regular  class¬ 
room,  C3)  Special  ability  groupings  on 
a  part-day  basis,  and  (4)  Accelerated 
promotion.  A  fifth  plan  involves  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  rapid  learners  so  that 
these  young  people  associate  during  the 
school  day  chiefly  with  pupils  of  similar 
high  academic  potential.  (4)  Among 
the  many  factors  that  have  stimulated 
certain  school  systems  to  experiment, 
making  special  provisions  for  the  abil¬ 
ities  of  children,  the  thesis  of  Conant 
(1)  warrants  careful  consideration: 
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"To  find  and  educate  the  gifted 
youth  is  essential  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country;  we  cannot  afford  to 
leave  undeveloped  the  greatest  re¬ 
source  of  the  nation.  To  identify 
and  ^ide  gifted  students  as  far  as 
possible  toward  a  place  in  our  so¬ 
ciety  commensurate  with  his  or 
her  ability  is  essential  for  the  dy¬ 
namic  stability  of  a  society  of  free 
men  in  an  age  of  cities  and 
machines.” 

The  development  of  programs  for  gifted 
children  and  youth  in  our  public  schools 
should  certainly  bring  about  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  competition  and  an  appetite  for 
quality  and  proficiency.  Those  who  are 


interested  in  really  doing  something 
about  the  problem  must  of  necessity 
bring  to  the  forefront  some  of  the  latest 
thinking,  research,  and  practices.  Pro¬ 
fessional  educators,  too,  must  seek  to 
stimulate  and  guide  the  various  com¬ 
munity  agencies  and  interested  lay 
groups  toward  the  improvement  of  the 
scope  and  adequacy  of  the  education  of 
gifted  children.  The  goal  of  every  pro¬ 
gram  for  these  persons  must  be  in  the 
direction  of  enabling  them  to  make  out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  the  welfare  of, 
and  the  quality  of  living  in,  a  total 
society. 
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On  tha  Middlehury  Camput 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  SCHOOLS 
June  27  -  Au^uat  14 
FRENCH  -  GERMAN  -  ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN  -  SPANISH 

#  Scientific  training  in  the  spoken  language 

#  Exclusive  use  of  the  language  in  all  activities 

#  Study  under  experienced  native  teachers 


On  the  BreaJ  Loaf  Mountain  Campue 

ENGLISH  SCHOOL 
June  25  •  Au^uct  9 
THE  WRITERS’  CONFERENCE 
August  13  -  August  27 

#  Experienced  staff  of  teachers  and  authors 

#  Famous  visiting  lecturers 

#  Individual  consultations  and  criticisms 


Graduate  programs  tailored  to  your  individual  needs 
An  ideally  beautiful  location  among  the  Green  Mountains 
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According  To  Plan 

By  GAITHER  McCONNELL 
Newcomb  College,  Tulane  University 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ONE  OF  THE  most  vital  factors  in  for  having  students  develop  purposes 
achieving  desirable  teaching-  which,  when  carried  to  completion, 
learning  situations  is  effective  eventuate  in  modification  of  behavior, 
planning.  The  effectiveness  of  planning  or  learning. 

bears  direct  relation  to  its  quality.  The  There  are  numerous  factors  to  be 
quality  is  determined  by  the  carefulness  reckoned  with  in  the  above  situation, 
and  completeness  of  planning.  and  each  one  must  be  included  in  a 

Whether  the  learning  situation  is  set-  good  plan.  Planning  is  not  limited  to 
up  in  a  more  traditional,  highly-struc-  "lesson”  planning.  Since  teaching  con- 
tured,  teacher-planned  and  dominated  sists  no  longer  of  mere  “lesson-hearing,” 
classroom,  or  with  a  newer  t>’pe  teacher-  plans  are  more  than  just  “lesson”  plans, 
pupil  co-operatively  planning  group  of  Among  the  factors  to  be  considered  in 
pupils,  adequate  plans  must  be  formu-  planning  are  the  following:  objectives, 
lated  for  developing  learning  outcomes  motivation,  teacher  and  pupil  activities 
and  teacher-disciplined  or  self-dis-  and  behavior,  materials,  individual  dif- 
plined  students.  Many  aspects  of  this  ferences,  creative  activities,  teacher- 
discussion  relate  primarily  to  the  second  pupil  planning,  evaluation  of  the  devel- 
type  situation,  but  the  first  type  can  be  opment  of  skills,  habits,  understandings, 
improved  by  attention  to  more  effective  and  attitudes,  as  well  as  the  acquisition 
planning  suitable  to  the  situation.  of  facts  and  of  information. 

All  good  teachers,  it  is  assumed,  plan.  There  is  usually  too  much  teacher  ac- 
Plans,  however,  in  many  instances  are  tivity  and  too  little  pupil  activity  when 
more  , 'general  than  specific.  They  often  plans  are  not  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
stress  purposes,  procedures,  materials,  made.  The  teacher  often  fails  to  plan 
and  evaluation  for  a  group  or  for  an  ways  of  challenging  pupils  to  be  active, 
entire  class,  instead  of  for  individuals  Planning  insures  having  obiectives 

composing  a  group  or  a  class.  Planning,  clearly  in  mind.  The  teacher’s  objectives 

and  resultant  learning,  can  be  made  are  h-pes  of  behavior  changes,  and  her 
more  effective  by  giving  attention  to  objectives  are  stated  in  terms  of  those 
some  of  the  incompletely  considered  behavior  changes  that  are  desired, 
and  often  neglected  aspects.  Plans  are  concerned  with  the  growth 

and  development  of  punils.  Thev  take 
Purpose  of  Planning  for  Teaching  consideration  the  effect  of  the  ma- 

What  is  the  purpose  of  planning  for  terials  and  activities  used  on  the  crowth 

teaching?  The  purpose  is  to  have  the  of  the  individual,  and  on  his  behavior, 

teacher  think  through  specific  exper-  A  well  organized  plan  provides  a  rich 

iences  and  activities  which  will  be  made  leamine  environment  from  which  pu- 
available  to  students  and  then  to  de-  pils  will  tend  to  select  what  they  need 
termine  the  most  effective  procedures  for  their  own  growth  patterns. 
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Planning  for  Classroom  Experiences 

One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  plan¬ 
ning  is  the  improvement  of  the  exper¬ 
iences  ot  pupils  m  the  class  room.  Flans 
taiie  into  account  factors  necessary  for 
the  total  growth  of  each  individual.  The 
teacher  keeps  in  mind  the  nature  of 
the  learning  process  and  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  chddren  and  of  youth.  In 
planning  experiences,  the  needs  of 
pupils  and  their  developmental  tasks  are 
considered.  An  analysis  of  the  kinds  of 
experiences  that  will  be  helpful  in  de¬ 
veloping  certain  types  of  behavior  is  es¬ 
sential.  This  does  not  imply  that  the 
teacher  grabs  a  bag  of  “whatever”  and 
throws  it  out,  assuming  that  because  of 
the  wide  variety,  each  individual  will 
hnd  something  to  meet  his  need.  Be¬ 
havior  changes  involve  integration  of 
attitudes,  appreciations,  skills,  and  un¬ 
derstandings.  The  kind  of  experiences 
provided  are  based  on  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  each  pupil. 

Planning  enables  the  teacher  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  varied  and  complete  curriculum 
consisting  of  a  sequence  of  well  balanced 
activities.  In  her  planning,  the  teacher 
makes  a  direct  connection  between  cur¬ 
riculum  requirements  and  her  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding  of  behavior 
patterns  of  certain  age  groups. 

Planning  for  Individuals  and  for  Groups 

Planning  is  threefold:  (1)  for  in¬ 
dividuals,  (2)  for  the  group,  (3)  for 
individuals  in  a  group.  As  the  teacher 
thinks  through  the  experiences  for  the 
group,  she  becomes  aware  of  variations 
in  interests,  characteristics,  abilities, 
past  experiences,  behavior,  and  prob¬ 
lems  among  the  individuals  composing 
the  group.  She  considers  her  effect  on 
the  pupils,  their  reactions  to  her  person¬ 
ality  and  to  the  other  pupils  in  the 
group.  This  awareness  and  understand¬ 


ing  of  each  pupil  as  an  individual  and 
as  an  interacting  member  of  the  group 
is  the  basis  for  anticipatory  planning. 
Planning  considers  individual  reactions, 
responses,  and  outcomes.  Failure  of  the 
teacher  to  stimulate  real  interest  in 
learning  activities,  and  consequent  lack 
of  attention  and  behavior  problems,  is 
often  due  to  the  lack  of  recognition  of 
and  of  planning  for  individual  differ¬ 
ences. 

The  procedure  to  be  used  in  plans 
is  sometimes  stated  in  these  terms: 
“Teacher  says  .  .  .  ”;  or,  “Teacher  asks 
pupils  .  .  .  ”;  or  "Class  will  do  this  .  . 
or  “Class  will  determine  .  .  .  .”  But  there 
is  no  provision  for  how.  Thoughtful, 
complete  planning  will  anticipate  some 
of  the  problems  that  might  arise: 

What  will  Harry  probably  say? 

What  will  Susan  Do? 

If  Johnny,  as  usual,  refuses  to  co¬ 
operate,  how  can  such  outright  refusal 
or  defiance  be  prevented? 

Some  decisions,  some  plans  are  group 
ones.  With  all  of  the  emphasis  on  dif¬ 
ferences  among  pupils  and  on  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  individual,  the  likenesses 
or  pupils,  their  common  characteristics, 
needs,  and  interests  are  also  taken  into 
account.  Planning  is  for  group  as  well 
as  individual  teaching.  The  total  group 
works  together  in  developing  responsi¬ 
bility,  cooperation,  consideration  of  the 
rights  of  others;  the  pupils  work  as  in¬ 
dividuals  in  developing  creativity  and 
skills  and  in  learning  facts,  etc. 

Planning  For  Individual  Differences 

A  teacher,  conscious  of  individual 
differences  and  with  some  understand¬ 
ing  and  awareness  of  the  needs  of  both 
groups  of  pupils  and  individual  pupils 
in  her  class,  plans  in  the  following  and 
similar  ways: 
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She  provides  learning  experiences  of 
proper  difficulty  for  each  child:  some 
of  the  experiences  are  difficult  enough 
to  be  challenging  to  the  bright,  requir- 
ing  them  to  use  initiative  and  effort  in 
order  to  achieve  success;  other  experi¬ 
ences  are  suited  to  the  abilities  ana  in¬ 
terests  of  the  slow  or  dull,  allowing 
them  to  develop  self-confidence  through 
achieving  some  success. 

She  presents  learning  as  problem¬ 
solving,  using  real  problems  which  chil¬ 
dren  feel  are  worthwhile.  In  such  situ¬ 
ations  each  child  will  be  able  to  do  work 
and  make  contributions  commensurate 
with  his  abilities. 

She  reahzes  that  Violet,  the  shy  one, 
needs  recognition,  but  not  for  being 

St.  She  helps  her  develop  special 
needed  for  others  in  me  group 
and  then  encourages  her  to  take  part 
in  group  activities  in  which  she  receives 
recognition.  This  calls  attention  of  other 
children  to  her  and  helps  build  relations 
around  her. 

She  gives  Tom,  who  needs  and  de¬ 
mands  attention,  recognition  for  letting 
others  take  a  turn  and  for  helping  the 
teacher  and  other  pupils  carry  out  their 
projects. 

She  provides  for  Dick,  who  attempts 
to  monopolize  every  discussion,  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  work,  under  supervision  and 
guidance,  with  other  children  on  joint 
projects  to  which  each  child’s  contribu¬ 
tion  is  essential  for  a  completed  task. 

She  sees  that  all  pupils  develop  pur¬ 
poseful  activities  leading  to  worthwhile 

{;oals  by  helping  them  {Man  activities  in 
ine  with  their  abilities  and  giving  them 
increasing  res{X)nsibility  for  carrying 
out.  Through  self-motivated  activity 
each  pupil  develo{)S  a  pur{)ose  of  his 
own. 

Good  planning  takes  into  account 
suitable  activities,  materials,  and  re¬ 
sources  and  assures  their  availability. 
The  teacher  herself  manipulates  and  ex¬ 
plores  the  materials  to  be  used  by  the 
pupils  to  determine  their  qualities  and 
{X)ssihilities.  She  sees  that  the  materials 
are  readily  accessible.  She  plans  for 


pupils  to  direct  themselves  in  the  care 
and  use  of  the  materials  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  help  from  the  teacher.  She  pre¬ 
explores  places  that  the  group  will  visit 
to  determine  the  feasibility,  advantages, 
and  values  that  are  available. 

Planning  For  Stimulation  of  Creativity 

Planning  does  not  destroy  the  spon¬ 
taneity  nor  the  creativity  of  the  pupils 
or  of  the  teacher.  Pupils  who  express  a 
high  degree  of  creativity  are  usually 
found  in  the  classroom  of  a  teacher  who 
makes  provision  for  stimulation  of 
varied  ty{)es,  who  plans  for  setting-up 
and  maintaining  an  atmosphere  of  res¬ 
trained  freedom  (self-control)  where 
pupils  may  create  fearlessly,  who  plans 
for  developing  attitudes  that  lead  to  a 
desire  to  create,  who  plans  for  helping 
children  acquire  skills  and  abihties 
leading  to  increasing  and  more  satisfy¬ 
ing  creativity. 

Teacher-planning  does  not  necessi¬ 
tate  nor  imply  closely  structured,  rigid, 
inflexible,  teacher-dominated  activities. 
Contrari-wise,  teacher  planning  allows 
for  greater  freedom  and  for  more  cre¬ 
ativity  in  the  classroom.  Planning  with 
children  is  valuable  only  when  the 
teacher  has  preplanned,  or  planned 
thoroughly  for  planning  with  pupils. 
The  teacher  plans  for  a  variety  of  ex- 
{)eriences  out  of  which  pupil  purpKises 
can  develop.  Her  plans  include  provi¬ 
sion  for  materials  and  media  which 
stimulate  the  desire  for  creating  and 
the  need  for  the  development  of  skills 
and  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Her  plans  include  provision  for  time, 
op[)ortunity,  and  suitable  conditions  for 
fulfilling  those  desires  and  needs. 

Teacher-pupil  planning  does  not 
mean  pupils  planning  alone  nor  with¬ 
out  direction  or  purpxise.  It  does  not 
imply  haphazard  or  no  planning.  Pre- 
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planning  results  in  the  achievement  of 
better  quahty  outcomes  during  teacher- 
pupil  planning.  Pupils  proceed  with 
more  meaning,  purpose,  and  confidence 
in  setting  up  procedures  and  activities 
during  a  planning  period  that  has  been 
planned  by  the  teacher  in  advance.  Ef¬ 
fective  and  valuable  teacher-pupil  plan¬ 
ning  is  proportionate  to  the  quahty  of 
the  teacher’s  planning  for  situations 
that  may  arise  and  for  using  suggestions 
that  may  come  from  the  pupils. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation  is  a  part  of  every  plan.  If 
objectives  are  set  up,  they  are  evaluated. 
Evaluation,  continuous  examination,  is 
planned.  Plans  provide  for  setting  up 
situations  in  which  an  evaluation  of  be¬ 
havior  can  be  made:  for  instance,  such 
behavior  as  increasing  abihty  to  coop¬ 
erate,  to  assume  responsibility  for  self¬ 


direction  and  for  use  and  care  of  ma¬ 
terials,  to  use  communication  skills,  to 
locate  and  use  factual  material,  etc. 

A  necessary  factor  in  planning  is 
evaluation  of  plans  as  they  are  used 
with  pupils.  Critically  analyzed  experi¬ 
ence  leads  to  more  effective  planning. 
If  an  activity  or  learning  experience  did 
not  prove  satisfactory  in  execution  what 
was  the  cause?  Was  motivation  ineffec¬ 
tive?  For  whom  and  in  what  respects? 
Was  disciphne  lacking?  Why?  What  can 
be  planned  for  individuals  in  the  group? 
How  can  creative  efforts  be  stimulated? 
For  whom  did  the  plan  fail  to  provide? 
In  what  areas?  What  worked  well? 
What  materials  and  activities  can  be 
used  again? 

Successful  outcomes  result  when 
teachers  plan  thoroughly  for  planning 
and  provide  learning  situations  accord¬ 
ing  to  plan. 
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Dollaks  For  You.  By  Adrian  A.  Paradis. 
N.  Y.  McKay.  1958.  $3.00. 

High  school  boys  who  are  anxious  to  earn 
money  will  find  this  book  most  helpful.  Some 
one  hundred-fifty  odd  ways  for  boys  to  make 
money  are  explained  and  many  hints  given 
as  to  how  to  embark  upon  a  business  venture. 
Throughout  the  importance  of  good  work 
habits  are  stressed.  A  book  for  every  high 
school  library  shelf. 

Alaska:  The  Land  And  The  People. 
By  Lvel]m  I.  Butler  and  George  A.  Dale. 
N.  Y.  Viking.  1958.  $3.50. 

It  will  soon  be  one  hundred  years  since 
Alaska  became  a  territory  of  the  United 
States.  For  long  years,  this  territory  remained 
an  unkown  quantity.  Recently  the  great  na¬ 
tural  resources  of  this  vast  land  have  attracted 
us.  Even  now  its  people  are  little  known  to 
Americans  of  the  forty-eight  states.  This  book 
will  introduce  our  secondary  school  young¬ 
sters  to  Alaska — the  land,  the  people,  its  his¬ 
tory,  and  its  culture.  Numerous  photographs 
enhance  the  value  of  the  texL 

— ^Paul  Zankowich 


Kate  Douglas  Wiggin:  The  Little 
School  Teacher.  By  Miriam  E.  Mason.  In- 
dianopolis.  Bobbs-Merrill.  1958.  $1.95. 

For  generations  now  young  readers  have 
enjoyed  such  books  as  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook 
Farm  and  The  Bird’s  Christmas  Carol.  Some 
of  these  youngsters  know  that  the  author  of 
these  delightful  stories  was  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin.  But  even  these  few  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  tell  anything  of  the  life  of  this 
notable  kindergartener  and  the  fine  work  she 
did  in  training  kindergarteners.  This  book 
presents  a  fine  picture  of  this  “little  school 
teacher”  suitable  for  middle  grade  readers. 

— Paul  Zankowich 

Mr.  Charije,  The  Fireman’s  Friend. 
By  Edith  Thatcher  Hurd  and  Clement  Hurd. 
Philadelphia.  Uppincott.  1958.  $2.25. 

Youngsters  from  3  to  6  will  get  a  kick  out 
of  this  amusing  story  of  Mr.  Charlie  who 
belonged  to  the  Fire  Bell  Club  and  answered 
every  fire  alarm  to  see  if  he  could  help  the 
firemen.  Funny  and  informative. 

— Paul  Zankowich 


Teacher  Education  in  Reading 

By  ARNOLD  ZAESKE 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 
St.  Cloud  State  College 
St.  Cloud,  Minnesota 


PERSONNEL  INVOLVED  in  the 
education  of  future  teachers  at 
St.  Cloud  State  College  believe 
that  the  professional  preparation  for 
teaching  should  include  a  strong  de¬ 
velopmental  reading  background.  The 
undergraduate  preparation  attempts  to 
provide  teaching  candidates  with  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  psychology, 
goals,  and  skills  involved  in  the  complex 
process  of  teaching  reading.  This  prepa¬ 
ration  is  designed  to  help  the  graduates 
feel  relatively  secure  and  professionally 
competent  in  this  area.  The  success  of  a 
school's  reading  program  is  dependent 
upon  adequately  trained  teachers.  Rem¬ 
edial  reading  cases  can  be  reduced  and 
more  students  brought  up  to  their  level 
of  ability  if  teachers  are  well  trained  in 
providing  a  reading  program  which  is 
sequential  and  developmental  in  nature. 

The  professional  preparation  of  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  includes  two  courses 
in  developmental  reading  in  addition  to 
the  preparation  they  receive  in  the  area 
of  language  arts  and  in  Children’s  Liter¬ 
ature.  The  first  course  in  reading  is 
taken  during  the  sophomore  year  and  is 
entitled,  The  Teaching  of  Reading  in 
the  Elementary  School.  This  course  is 
designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
psychology  of  reading,  procedures  in¬ 
volved  in  the  teaching  of  a  directed  read¬ 
ing  lesson,  sequential  development  of 
the  skills,  and  extension  and  enrich¬ 
ment  of  skills  through  the  independent 


reading  program.  During  the  senior 
year,  students  are  required  to  take  an¬ 
other  course  in  reading  entitled.  Im¬ 
provement  of  Reading  Instruction  in 
the  Elementary  School. 

It  is  recommended  that  students  have 
some  student  teaching  experience  before 
taking  this  course  to  enable  them  to 
analyze  and  discuss  procedures  involved 
in  their  experience.  In  the  senior  course, 
current  reading  material  and  programs 
are  discussed  that  are  based  upon  needs, 
interests,  and  abilities  of  all  students. 

At  the  secondary  school  level,  Eng¬ 
lish  majors  are  required  to  take  the  read¬ 
ing  course  Developmental  Reading  in 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School.  Subject 
matter  area  majors  are  also  encouraged 
to  enroll  for  this  course  as  an  elective. 
The  nature  of  high  school  reading  pro¬ 
grams,  techniques  in  teaching  a  directed 
reading  lesson,  development  of  reading 
skills,  reading  interest,  reading  in  the 
content  area  fields,  and  appraisals  of 
reading  abilities  are  topics  brought  un¬ 
der  consideration  in  this  course.  Par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  is  given  to.  instructing 
students  in  techniques  of  teaching  read¬ 
ing  through  regular  high  school  English 
classes. 

A  course  in  reading  is  offered  which 
is  designed  to  improve  the  education  of 
personnel  who  will  be  involved  in  the 
administration  and  supervision  of  the 
reading  program.  Adminstration  and 
Supervision  of  the  Reading  Program 
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emphasizes  the  implementation  and 
improvement  of  developmental  and 
remedial  reading  programs  from  pre- 
reading  through  the  high  school  level. 

These  courses  are  not  mere  catalogue 
listings,  but  are  regularly  offered.  To 
summarize,  two  developmental  courses 
are  required  of  elementary  majors  and 
one  developmental  course  is  required  of 
high  school  English  majors.  High  school 
content  area  majors  are  encouraged  to 
take  a  developmental  reading  course  as 
an  elective.  Undergraduate  students  may 
elect  the  course  in  Administration  and 
Supervision  of  the  Reading  Program  and 
it  is  recommended  for  graduate  students 
who  are  working  in  the  area  of  school 
administration  and  supervision. 

Some  of  the  methods  and  equipment 
used  in  the  teacher  education  program 
at  St.  Cloud  State  are  as  follows: 

1 .  The  reading  laboratory  is  liberal¬ 
ly  equipped  with  basal  reading  material. 

The  classroom  is  considered  to  be  a 
reading  laboratory.  It  contains  basal 
readers,  teachers’  manuals,  workbooks, 
recordings,  pocket  charts,  word  cards, 
and  teaching  devises  useful  in  develop¬ 
ing  particular  reading  skills.  The  ma¬ 
terials  are  readily  available  for  classroom 
demonstrations  and  may  be  checked 
out  by  students  for  further  study. 

2.  Directed  reading  lessons  are 
demonstrated  by  the  instructor. 

A  theoretical  study  is  first  made  of 
the  steps  included  in  a  directed  reading 
lesson.  These  steps  are  then  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  instructor,  with  the  class 
acting  as  a  particular  group  of  children. 
Publishers’  service  bulletins,  which  re¬ 
produce  a  story  from  their  basal  reading 
series  with  the  accompanying  teachers’ 
manual,  are  used  for  demonstration 
purposes. 

3.  Students  outline  a  directed  read¬ 


ing  lesson  using  equipment  provided  in 
the  reading  laboratory. 

Students  are  each  given  a  basal  read¬ 
er,  teachers’  manual,  and  workbook. 
Basal  reading  material  representing  all 
major  publishing  companies  serving 
Minnesota  are  used.  They  are  assigned 
to  outline  one  directed  reading  lesson. 
The  outline  pattern  which  is  used  may 
be  found  in  Gray,  Lillian  and  Reese, 
Dora,  Teaching  Children  to  Read,  Ron¬ 
ald  Press,  New  York,  1957,  pp.  177- 
182. 

4.  Students  demonstrate  various 
phases  of  a  directed  reading  lesson. 

Various  phases  of  a  directed  reading 
lesson  are  demonstrated  by  the  students 
taking  turns  acting  as  a  particular  grade 
teacher  and  the  other  students  taking 
the  part  of  the  particular  group.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  not  only  urged  to  use  the 
teachers’  manuals  as  guides,  but  also  to 
use  their  ow'n  ingenuity'  and  creativity 
in  presenting  the  lesson. 

5.  Practice  exercises  are  used  to 
give  students  proficiency  in  the  use  of 
various  word  analysis  skills. 

A  series  of  practice  exercises  have 
been  devised  to  give  students  practice  in 
using  the  phonetic  principles,  syllabic 
principles,  inflectional  endings,  prefixes 
and  suffixes,  and  auditory  identification 
of  various  consonant  and  vowel  ele¬ 
ments.  Sheer  verbal  presentation  of  the 
word  analysis  program  is  not  enough  to 
insure  that  students  are  adequately 
prepared  in  this  area.  They  should  dem¬ 
onstrate  proficiency  in  using  these  skills. 
It  is  the  author’s  opinion  that  unless  stu¬ 
dents  understand  and  are  able  to  use 
word  analysis  techniques,  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  will  be  able  to  teach  them. 
Too  often  the  skills  program  in  reading 
is  neglected  by  teachers  because  of  lack 
of  understanding  on  their  part. 
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6.  Films  and  recordings  are  used 
to  demonstrate  various  teaching  tech¬ 
niques. 

Films  and  recordings  used  in  our 
teacher  education  program  include: 

Gregory  Learns  to  Read,  The  Audio- 
Visual  Materials  Consultation  Bu¬ 
reau,  College  of  Education,  Wayne 
State  University,  Detroit  2,  Michi¬ 
gan,  1957,  28  min. 

Learning  to  Study,  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica.  Film,  Inc.,  1150  Will- 
mette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill.,  1954, 
14  min. 

Reading,  Jim  Handy  Organization, 
281  East  Grand  Boulevard,  De¬ 
troit  11,  Michigan.  (Film  strips 
with  records) 

Reading  With  Suzy,  Chuchill-Wexler 
Film  Productions,  801  N.  Seward 
St.,  Los  Angeles  38,  California, 
1952,  10  min. 

They  All  Learn  to  Read,  S^acuse 
University  Educational  Film  Li¬ 
brary,  Blag.  D-7,  CoUendale,  Syra¬ 
cuse  10,  N.  Y.,  1955,  28  min. 

7.  A  syllabus  is  used  in  each  course. 

A  syllabus  containing  questions  for 

each  unit  of  work  is  designed  to  give 
purpose  and  guidance  to  student  prepa¬ 
rations. 

Reference  material  is  suggested  for  each 
unit  of  work. 

8.  Students  are  encouraged  to  use 
the  Survey  Q3R  Method  of  Study  in 
their  preparations  for  the  reading 
courses. 

The  Survey  Q3R  Method  of  Study 
as  described  in  Robinson,  Francis, 
Effective  Study,  Harper  and  Brother 
Publishers,  New  York,  1946,  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  students  in  the  sophomore 


reading  class  during  the  first  week  of 
the  course.  The  film  Learning  to  Study 
is  correlated  with  the  classroom  presen¬ 
tation.  Students  are  urged  to  use  this 
method  of  study  in  the  preparation  of 
their  assignments.  Students  who  learn 
to  use  this  technique  are  often  person¬ 
ally  benefited  in  future  courses  and  are 
better  equipped  to  teach  this  study  skiU 
to  their  prospective  students. 

9.  Devices  to  promote  the  learning 
of  some  reading  skill  are  constructed 
by  the  students. 

In  the  advance  class  in  reading,  stu¬ 
dents  are  required  to  construct  two  de¬ 
vices  that  may  be  used  as  a  means  of 
improving  some  reading  skill.  The  read¬ 
ing  devices  are  displayed  in  the  class¬ 
room  and  each  student  is  required  to 
demonstrate  its  operation.  Occasionally, 
these  devices  are  put  on  display  for 
examination  by  the  whole  student  body. 

Research  studies  and  opinions  of 
authorities  in  the  field  of  reading  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  teacher  is  the  most  potent 
influence  in  the  success  of  a  reading 
program.  A  particular  method  or  a  par¬ 
ticular  set  of  materials  does  not  take  the 
place  of  a  competent  teacher.  The  teach¬ 
er  education  program  at  St.  Cloud  State, 
therefore,  seeks  to  develop  in  students 
a  feeling  of  professional  confidence  and 
competence.  Although  a  background  of 
knowledge  and  a  sense  of  confidence  is 
gained,  it  remains  for  graduates  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  professionally  through  in- 
service  programs  and  professional  read¬ 
ings. 


The  Effeft  o/Training  in  Leadership 
On  a  Supervisor 

By  GENEVIEVE  J.  FARLEY  and  JOHN  J.  SANTOSUOSSO 

B.  S.  Ed.,  Elementary  Supervisor  Department  of  Modern  Languages 

Boston  Public  Schools  Boston  Public  Schools 

Leadership  Patterns  important.  Quite  the  contrary,  for  the 

Leadership  is  an  art,  and  like  j  knowledge  of  the  leader, 

other  arts  requires  self-expression.  ‘  more  probable  are  his  chances  of 
There  are  some  basic  rules  or  selecting  and  developing  a  pattern 
formulas  connected  with  an  art,  but  which  will  mean  success  for  him.  Know- 
these  are  primarily  guides  to  self-ex-  ^edge  is  valuable.  Techniques  are  valu- 
pression.  Techniques  used  successfully  Patterns  are  valuable.  However, 

by  some,  are  perhaps  not  usable  by  in  the  final  analysis,  the  results  achieved 
others.  However,  an  individual  learning  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  an 
the  art  must  first  convert  knowledge  to  individual  placed  in  a  position  requir- 
techniques,  master  the  techniques,  and  leadership. 

then  perhaps  blend  them  with  personal  Supervisor  Personnel 

characteristics  that  lead  to  self-expres- 

jIqjj  The  supervisor  has  a  unique  function 

Perfection  in  leadership,  as  in  any  educational  program.  Growth  in 

art,  is  never  achieved.  There  is  always  »  democratic  society  comes  from  under¬ 
room  for  improvement.  Techniques  of  standing  of  the  value  of  the  contribu- 
leading  must  change  with  changing  dons  of  others.  The  conception  of  sup- 
times,  with  variance  in  customs,  and  ervision  as  guidance,  in  which  the 
with  the  differences  in  the  ideals  of  the  supervisor  accepts  his  responsibility  in 
society  of  our  day.  Too,  applied  research  furthering  the  growth  of  both  children 
in  phychology,  sociology,  and  related  ^^'d  teachers  in  a  fellowship  of  mutual 
fields  render  some  of  the  previously  ac-  appreciation  and  helpfulness,  is  emerg- 
cepted  techniques  as  invalid  and  in  *"8  clearly.  Guidance  has  become 
need  of  change.  This  then,  means  that  die  key-word  today,  not  domination.  Be- 
leadership  is  not  necessarily  measured  for®  ^ny  supervision  as  guidance  can  be 
in  terms  of  what  a  person  does,  but  attacked  the  supervisor  must  first  under- 
rather  in  terms  of  the  effects  of  what  stand  the  feelings  of  teachers.  The 
he  does.  Leadership  actions  must  be  supervisor  who  would  guide  teachers  in 
developed  which  fit  individual  and  the  development  of  children  must  have 
group  personalities  and  bring  effective  knowledge  of  the  generalizations  of 
results  when  used  by  an  individual  in  human  growth  and  the  principles  of 
a  particular  manner.  guidance  as  well  as  the  implications  of 

This  is  not  intended  to  indicate  that  these  concepts  for  supervision, 
knowledge  of  leadership  patterns  is  not  Smith  claims,  ‘'We  spend  more  in 
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research  on  how  to  raise  better  pigs  and 
better  corn,  or  how  to  make  better  ma¬ 
chines  and  gadgets  than  we  invest 
in  making  better  human  beings.” 
(7,  p,  36) 

One  of  the  best  efforts  made  by 
writers  in  the  field  of  supervision  as 
guidance  resulted  in  a  book  by  Helseth 
and  Stiles.  The  book  consists  of  descrip¬ 
tions  of  actual  happenings  from  experi¬ 
ences  in  which  the  writers  were  par¬ 
ticipants  or  obser\’ers.  In  the  introduc¬ 
tion  the  authors  reveal  the  purpose  of 
the  book.  They  write: 

Emphasis  has  been  given  to  how 
guidance  is  accomplished  through  close 
co-operation  of  supervisor  and  teacher. 
Ample  material  is  now  available  in  print 
which  presents  general  techniques  of 
supervision  as  well  as  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  related  to  the  field.  Notably  lack¬ 
ing,  however,  is  material  which  shows 
in  detail  how  the  supervisor  translates 
these  theories  into  actual  practice.  The 
need  for  books  which  would  describe 
specifically  and  concretely  the  interac¬ 
tion  between  supei^isor  and  teacher  in 
the  process  of  guiding  human  developv- 
ment  prompted  the  authors  to  make 
these  selected  experiences  available  in 
printed  form.  (3,  p,  1) 

If  supervisors  are  to  acquire  skill  in 
helping  teachers  clarify-  and  attack  the 
problems  they  recognize,  and  if  they 
are  to  encourage  thoughtful,  group- 
planned  experimentation  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  practices  as  widely 
and  rapidly  as  possible,  there  is  a  need 
for  the  selection  and  training  of  those 
assuming  leadership,  for  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  of  supervision  is  dependent  upon 
democratic  leadership. 

Smith  also  claims  that  most  school 
systems  are  not  providing  administra¬ 
tive  assistance  with  the  necessary  quali¬ 
fications  for  leadership,  and  he  points 


out  that  there  is  a  need  for  leadership 
in  problems  of  in-service  education. 
(7,  p.  34) 

Qualifications  of  Supervisors 

The  requirements  for  supervisors 
have  been  limited  for  the  most  part  to 
successful  experience  in  classroom 
teaching,  graduate  study  related  to  the 
problem  of  supervision,  and  some  form 
of  educational  degrees.  Supervisors  en¬ 
ter  the  field  of  supervision  directly 
from  the  classroom,  through  adminis¬ 
trative  positions  of  various  kinds,  and 
from  the  position  of  instructors  in 
teachers’  colleges.  Certainly,  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  lack  in  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  field  of  classroom  teaching 
or  a  background  of  other  educational 
experience  as  preparation  for  supervi¬ 
sion.  However,  it  does  not  always  hold 
true  that  a  successful  classroom  teacher 
makes  the  best  supervisor. 

One  big  consideration  to  be  reckoned 
with  is  the  fact  that  once  good  teachers 
are  placed  in  supervisory  positions,  the 
ability  to  teach  must  share  its  import¬ 
ance  with  an  ability  to  deal  effectively 
with  others.  Many  teachers  promoted 
to  supervisory-  positions  have  spent  lit¬ 
tle  time  or  effort  in  learning  to  deal 
with  people.  If  a  supervisor  places  a 
priority  on  how  to  deal  with  people,  in 
directing  them,  satisfying  their  needs, 
and  developing  their  abilities,  supervi¬ 
sion  will  be  successful. 

Armstrong  in  relation  to  those  sel¬ 
ected  to  he  supervisors  writes: 

Individuals  selected  to  be  supervi¬ 
sors  should  possess  moral  stamina,  a 
sense  for  the  beauty  of  the  spirit,  and 
an  inquiring  mind.  They  should  be 
free  of  the  conventional  prejudices  and 
fears.  .  .  Unless  supervisors  are  crucial¬ 
ly  important,  they  are  nothing.  ( 1 ) 


supervisors:  the  effect  of  training  in  leadership 
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Supervisors’  Training 

Inadequately  trained  personnel  in 
educational  leadership  appears  to  be 
the  greatest  lack  and  a  major  handicap 
to  effective  supervision.  Educational 
leadership  presupposes  that  the  super¬ 
visor  is  one  who  appreciates,  recognizes 
and  encourages  strengths  in  individuals. 
He  inspires  creativeness  in  others,  and 
utilizes  the  leadership  ability  of  all, 
using  cooperative  procedures.  He  is 
both  objective  and  human,  placing  peo¬ 
ple  as  individuals  on  the  top  rung  of 
the  ladder  of  his  principles  of  super¬ 
vision.  As  specialists  in  human  relation¬ 
ships,  supervisors  should  be  trained  in 
the  type  of  leadership  necessary  to  ful¬ 
fil  the  conception  of  supervision  as  edu¬ 
cational  leadership. 

The  supervisor  needs  a  background 
of  successful  classroom  teaching  at  vari¬ 
ous  levels  of  a  child’s  growth  which 
results  in  a  broad  viewpoint  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Reavis  and  his  co-authors  state  in 
regard  to  those  aspiring  to  positions  of 
leadership  in  elementary  schools: 

A  persons  who  desires  to  become  an 
elementary  school  principal  or  super¬ 
visor  must  possess  not  only  the  essential 
personal  qualities  and  professional 
training  required  of  teachers,  but  also 
the  special  qualities  and  special  train¬ 
ing  considered  fundamental  in  elemen¬ 
tary  school  administration  and  supervi¬ 
sion.  (4) 

Supervisors’  Certification 

A  status  study  of  the  certification  re¬ 
quirements  for  supervisors  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  was  made  by 
Richard.  The  report  of  this  study  also 
points  to  some  of  the  major  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  responsibilities  of  instructional 
leadership  in  today’s  schools.  Since  the 
responsibilities  are  great,  standards  for 
selection  and  professional  preparation 


should  be  commensurate  with  its  re- 
sponsibilites.  Richard  reports  that 
thirty-three  states  now  require  special 
certification  for  supervisors  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  In  fourteen  states  no  special  certi¬ 
ficate  specifically  authorizing  supervi¬ 
sion  of  instruction  is  provided  in  the 
regulations.  One  state  did  not  reply  to 
the  questionnaire.  (5). 

How  to  educate  personnel  for  the 
task  of  supervision  is  a  problem  which 
has  been  neglected  to  a  great  extent. 
Quality  of  service  rendered  by  super¬ 
visors  depends  upon  the  education  ac¬ 
quired  on  how  to  provide  expert  service 
on  a  consultation  basis.  The  very  nature 
of  the  newer  titles  bestowed  upon  sup¬ 
ervisors  implies  leadership.  The  word 
"director”  no  longer  characterizes  the 
way  a  supervisor  works.  He  is  a  guide, 
a  consultant,  a  resource  person.  When  a 
supervisor  is  employed  it  should  imply 
that  there  will  be  steady  progress 
toward  better  instructional  opportunities 
for  boys  and  girls.  Some  people  can  be 
good  leaders  in  one  situation  but  not  in 
others.  Leadership  is  not  a  person  nor 
a  position.  It  involves  the  activities  of 
a  person  by  which  he  is  able  to  provide 
help  to  individuals  or  groups  with  the 
means  necessary  to  achieve  stated  goals. 

Shannon  was  quite  emphatic  when 
he  wrote,  "Supervisory  and  administra¬ 
tive  positions  in  education  should  be 
filled  by  men  of  adult  stature  profes¬ 
sionally,  and  not  by  educational  hypo¬ 
chondriacs.  (6) 

Supervisor  Leadership 

In  a  bulletin  published  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  it  states  in 
regard  to  leadership: 

Proper  leadership  recognizes  no  ceil¬ 
ing  for  educational  improvement.  It 
continually  strives  for  the  highest  plane 
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possible.  Every  educational  program 
may  be  affecteo  for  the  better.  It  is  ex¬ 
ercised  through  the  discovery,  mobiliza¬ 
tion,  and  release  of  the  creative  abUities 
and  best  efforts  of  all  concerned.  It  is 
directed  toward  the  full  utilization  of 
all  available  resources.  It  fosters  im¬ 
provement  through  the  development  of 
local  initiative  and  experimentation. 
Excellence  in  education  is  obtained 
through  leadership.  More  and  more 
state  departments  of  education  are  exert¬ 
ing  their  influences  not  so  much  by 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  as  by  the  excellence  of  its  leader¬ 
ship  and  guidance.  (2) 

Helseth  and  Stiles  present  the  fol¬ 
lowing  imphcations  for  supervision  of 
the  scientific  truths  of  human  develop¬ 
ment  and  guidance: 

1.  The  supervisor  will  begin  with 
each  teacher  at  the  point  to 
which  he  has  advanced  in  un¬ 
derstanding  and  directing  child 
growth  and  development. 

2.  The  supervisor  will  lead  each 
teacher  step  by  step  into  im¬ 
proved  techniques  in  guiding 
children. 

3.  The  supervisor  will  take  the 
lead  in  stimulating  interactions 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  with 
children,  colleagues,  supervis¬ 
ors,  principals,  superintendents, 
parents,  and  community  and 
professional  groups. 


4.  The  supervisor  will  be  sensitive 
to  overt  behavior,  keen  to  see 

ntoms  in  relation  to  trends 
evelopment,  analytical  in 
searching  for  causes  which 
underhe  symptoms  of  behavior. 

5.  The  supervisor  will  help  the 
teacher  to  develop  power  in 
self-evaluation  and  self-direc¬ 
tion. 

6.  The  supervisor  will  conceive  of 
the  teacher  as  a  person  in  the 
process  of  continuous  develop¬ 
ment  from  one  level  of  profes¬ 
sional  insight  t  o  another. 
(3,  p.  72) 

Summary 

Supervision  is  a  role  which  can  be 
taken  only  by  trained  professional  men 
and  women  who  are  famihar  with  the 
classroom,  who  work  non-administra- 
tively  in  warm,  human  relationships 
with  teachers  opening  the  way  to  the 
achievement  of  every  teacher’s  hopes  and 
aspirations.  Training  for  leadership 
roles  is  critical  if  supervisors  are  to  as¬ 
sume  leadership  responsibiUty  involving 
primarily  the  understanding  of  human 
relations  which  may  help  explain  what 
we  do,  how  and  why  we  change,  and 
the  effect  we  have  upon  one  another. 
Only  through  proper  training  in  leader¬ 
ship  for  those  who  supervise,  will  sup¬ 
ervision  be  interpreted  as  guidance. 
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What  Schools  Arc  Doing  In 
Developing  Guidance  Programs 


By  GUY  WAGNER  and  MARSHALL  SANBORN 

Director  of  the  Curriculum  Laboratory  Graduate  Assistant  in  the  Laboratory 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College  Iowa  State  Teachers  College 


"The  ends  pre-exist  in  the  means.” 

— Emerson 


Bobby,  a  rather  clumsy  fourth- 
grade  boy  was  held  in  low  regard 
by  his  classmates.  Unfortunately, 
Bobby  came  from  family  circumstances 
where  cultural  advantages  were  ex¬ 
tremely  limited.  His  obvious  social  limi¬ 
tations  and  a  natural  physical  awkward¬ 
ness  contributed  to  this  lack  of  status. 

One  day  during  recess,  the  teacher 
noticed  Bobby  making  an  unusuaUy 
good  catch  of  a  high  fly  ball.  To  this 
sensitive  and  deeply  concerned  teacher 
an  excellent  guidance  situation  was  at 
hand.  As  Bobby  ambled  by  on  his  way 
to  the  classroom  the  teacher  found  oc¬ 
casion  to  bend  down  and  with  a  pride¬ 
ful  voice  quietly  remark,  “Bobby,  that 
was  a  wonderful  catch  I  saw  you  make.” 
Bobby  grinned  his  pleasure  at  this  note 
of  assurance.  Who  knows  what  the  in¬ 
cidental  remark  meant  to  his  feeling  of 
self-respect?  But  even  “incidental”  re¬ 
marks  can  be  planned  and  thus  become 
part  of  a  chain  of  circumstances  which 
a  teacher  may  contrive  to  help  better  a 
boy’s  status  with  himself  and  with  his 
peers.  Such  thoughtful  but  indirect  ap¬ 


proaches  are  essential  parts  of  a  good 
guidance  program.  From  this  illustration 
it  may  be  noted  that  inherent  in  the 
means  a  teacher  uses  are  the  goals  she 
seeks  to  achieve. 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  set  up 
educational  goals;  it  is  quite  another  to 
achieve  them.  Unfortunately,  our  most 
laudable  objectives  frequently  are  not 
attained.  What  is  the  reason?  Probably 
the  means  used  were  inappropriate. 

If,  as  Emerson  says,  "The  ends  pre¬ 
exist  in  the  means”,  schools  must  be 
thoughtfully  alert  to  the  means  selected 
for  the  attainment  of  their  objectives. 
For  only  as  pupils  are  guided  through 
experiences  of  consequence  to  them  can 
a  school  hope  to  achieve  its  established 
goals.  A  successful  guidance  program 
may  be  our  best  assurance  that  inherent 
in  the  means  we  use  will  be  the  goals 
which  we  hope  to  attain. 

One  of  the  most  important  emphases 
in  present-day  education  is  that  of  guid¬ 
ing  each  pupil  so  that  his  personal 
growth  will  match  his  potentialities. 
Along  with  this  personal  guidance,  in- 
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volving  such  things  as  academic  choices 
and  the  better  understanding  of  the  in¬ 
dividual's  problems,  there  is  also  consid¬ 
eration  given  to  vocational  guidance. 

A  major  role  of  guidance  and  coun- 
sehng  is  to  help  individuals  develop  the 
abUity  to  make  wise  decisions.  If  the 
guidance  program  is  truly  successful 
the  individual  will  grow  in  the  abiht>' 
to  make  proper  decisions  and  thus  his 
need  for  counsehng  from  others  is  re¬ 
duced  as  he  matures.  When  we  recall 
that  individuals  are  daily  being  guided, 
whether  they  have  the  benefit  of  wise 
counseling  or  not,  we  can  more  readily 
sense  the  important  part  which  an  or¬ 
ganized  guidance  program  can  play  in 
the  education  of  our  young  people. 

In  the  present  world  crisis,  where 
there  is  an  imperative  need  for  each  in¬ 
dividual  to  make  his  best  contributions 
to  the  strength  of  America,  the  need 
for  top-level  guidance  services  is  only 
too  obvious.  Schools  must  see  to  it  that 
our  young  people  are  guided  into  voca¬ 
tional  fields  where  they  can  be  of  great¬ 
er  service  to  society  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  obtaining  deep  personal 
satisfactions  from  their  work.  The 
present  field  of  occupational  choices  is 
so  diversified  and  jobs  are  of  such  high¬ 
ly  specialized  nature  that  long-range 
vocational  planning  of  young  people  can 
no  longer  be  left  to  chance. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that,  while 
full-time  guidance  workers  and  coun¬ 
selors  are  important,  it  is  upon  the  class¬ 
room  teacher  herself  that  the  major 
responsibilities  for  guidance  must  rest. 
In  school  systems  large  enough  to  have 
guidance  directors,  their  best  successes 
are  likely  to  come  through  the  help  and 
leadership  which  they  give  to  these 
classroom  teachers. 


The  following  reviews  indicate  in 
some  measure  the  practices  and  direc¬ 
tions  of  current  guidance  programs  in 
several  selected  school  systems. 

Euclid  Public  Schools,  Homeroom 
Guidance,  Curriculum  Bulletins  26-3 1 , 
Euclid,  Ohio,  1956. 

These  six  manuals  for  the  Euclid 
secondary  schools  have  been  developed 
by  a  guidance  committee  with  the  aid 
of  the  entire  professional  staff.*  They 
are  designed  to  be  used  as  curriculum 
guides  and  are  adjustable  to  the  specific 
needs  of  individuals  and  groups.  They 
are  excellent  examples  of  school  plan¬ 
ning  on  the  local  level. 

Listed  in  the  table  of  contents  of  each 
booklet  are  all  of  the  suggested  guidance 
topics  from  seventh  through  twelfth 
grade.  These  topics  fall  into  four  broad 
categories — educational,  personal,  so¬ 
cial,  and  vocational.  A  more  descriptive 
term  follows  each  topic.  Below  are  sev¬ 
eral  illustrations  of  topics  in  the  social 
area  which  are  studied  at  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  grade  levels: 

Seventh  Grade:  Parties,  Pupil-Teach¬ 
er  Relationships,  Responsibilities  in 
Groups,  Why  Parental  Cotrols? 

Eighth  Grade:  Dating,  Understand¬ 
ing  Others,  Taking  Part  in  The  Family. 

Ninth  Grade:  School  Citizenship, 
Social  Skills,  Family  Responsibility, 
Dating. 

Other  specific  topics  are  taken  up  in 
more  advanced  grades,  and  some  of  the 
above  are  reconsidered  as  students 
mature. 

As  a  prerequisite  to  the  development 
of  these  homeroom  manuals,  members 
of  the  Euclid  staff  have  outlined  the 
needs  of  pupils,  the  principles  underly¬ 
ing  the  general  educational  program, 
and  the  philosophy  which  directs  the 
activities  within  each  level  of  education. 

Oregon  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Group  Guidance  in  Oregon  Sec¬ 
ondary  School,  State  Library  Building, 
Salem,  Oregon,  1956. 


This  collection  of  group  guidance 

1.  Guidance  suggestions  on  the  elementary  level  are  found  in  the  Euclid  Publn 
Schools  Elementary  Curriculum  Guides. 
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units  was  developed  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  state  department  personnel, 
public  school  administrators  and  teach¬ 
ers,  and  graduate  students  and  faculty 
members  of  the  University  of  Oregon. 
After  the  units  had  been  tentatively 
constructed,  each  was  submitted  to  an 
Oregon  teacher  known  for  successful 
work  in  the  particular  area  which  the 
unit  was  designed  to  cover.  These  teach¬ 
ers  in  turn  suggested  changes,  additions, 
and  revisions  which  seemed  desirable 
in  the  hght  of  practical  experience.  The 
units  were  then  revised  and  published 
in  handbook  form. 

Each  unit  is  planned  to  be  integrated 
with  one  or  two  of  the  various  academic 
courses  in  the  secondary  curriculum. 
Each  makes  provision  for  student  ex¬ 
perience  in  mree  important  guidance 
areas:  (1)  adjustment  to  new  situa¬ 
tions,  (2)  exploratory  opportunities 
which  cut  across  many  sunject-matter 
lines,  and  (3)  group  approaches  to 
common  personal  problems.  Some  units 
may  be  started  in  the  seventh  grade  and 
re-approached  from  time  to  time  at 
higher  levels.  Others  are  treated  at 
higher  levels  only. 

The  following  topics  are  included: 
Your  New  Environment,  Planning  Your 
Education,  Working  and  Studying  Ef¬ 
fectively,  Choosing  Your  Career,  Meet¬ 
ing  Your  Personal  Problems,  Your  Fam¬ 
ily,  Your  Outlook  on  hfe.  Using  Your 
Leisure  Profitablv,  Becoming  a  Leader, 
Guarding  Your  Health,  and  Guarding 
Your  Life  (Safety). 

State  Department  of  Education,  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Virginia,  Guidance  Hand¬ 
book,  Richmond,  Virginia,  1951  (With 
later  revisions). 

This  handbook  provides  a  general 
plan  for  the  development  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  systematic  guidance  services 
within  local  school  systems.  Suggestions 
for  guidance  practices  and  organization¬ 
al  procedures  were  collected  from  hun¬ 
dreds  of  educators  throughout  the  state 
and  were  written  and  edited  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Consultation  Service 
and  Regional  Directors  of  Guidance. 
The  booklet  offers  not  only  a  method 


for  effective  utilization  of  facilities  and 
personnel  in  the  large  school,  but  also 
a  plan  for  surmounting  the  apparent 
limitations  of  the  small  one. 

There  are  two  major  divisions  in  the 
booklet.  The  first  outlines  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  administrators, 
counselors,  teachers,  pupils,  parents, 
and  community  members  with  respect 
to  local  guidance  programs.  The  second 
discusses  desirable  aspects  of  the  guid¬ 
ance  program  itself — orientation,  in¬ 
dividual  counseling,  group  guidance, 
placement  services,  follow-up  studies, 
and  evaluative  procedures.  Separate  or¬ 
ganizational  patterns  for  large  and  small 
school  systems  are  presented. 

In  the  appendix  are  listed  the  county 
and  state  agencies  which  serve  local 
guidance  pro^ams.  A  look  at  this  list 
will  outline  mr  the  reader  a  statewide 
guidance  and  counseling  organization  of 
unusual  scope  and  facility. 

The  Guidance  Handbook  is  highly 
recommended  for  those  who  wish  to 
stimulate  organized  guidance  services  in 
local  school  systems,  for  those  who 
would  make  more  efficient  use  of  the 
various  guidance  tools  and  techniques, 
and  for  those  who  seek  to  establish  bet¬ 
ter  guidance  and  counsehng  services  on 
the  local  and  state  levels. 

St.  Paul  Public  Schools,  Exploring 
the  World  of  Work,  Curriculum  Bul¬ 
letin  Number  55,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
1956,  32  pages. 

Prepared  by  a  counselors’  committee 
for  the  St.  Paul  schools,  this  handbook 
is  designed  as  a  resource  unit  for  pupil 
orientation  to  modern  vocational  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Some  of  the  principal  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  unit  are :  (  O  to  help  pupils 
become  familiar  with  themselves  in  the 
light  of  their  own  interests,  aptitudes, 
and  limitations,  (2)  to  encourage  stu¬ 
dent  realization  of  the  dignity  of  produc¬ 
tive  labor,  (3)  to  point  out  changing 
vocational  opportunities  and  conditions, 
and  (4)  to  further  develop  basic  com¬ 
munication  skills.  Activities  suggested 
are  varied  to  stimulate  a  wide  range  of 
abilities  and  interests.  Since  the  unit 
has  been  designed  in  part  to  lead  stu- 
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dents  into  wiser  planning  of  their  sub¬ 
sequent  educational  preparation,  it  was 
developed  originally  for  the  ninth  grade. 

It  could  be  used  to  advantage,  however, 
at  any  secondary  grade  level. 

In  addition  to  the  unit  overview  and 
its  suggested  activities,  the  booklet  con¬ 
tains  an  excellent  bibliography  of  voca¬ 
tional  materials,  a  hst  of  free  or  inex¬ 
pensive  teaching  aids,  and  some  sound 
ideas  for  over-all  planning  of  the  unit. 
There  is  a  sample  program  for  a  school- 
community  ni^t,  a  series  of  suggested 
helps  for  teachers,  a  list  of  facts  which 
should  be  known  about  a  local  occupa¬ 
tional  area,  and  a  set  of  student  self- 
analysis  forms  which  may  be  reproduced 
and  used  by  other  school  systems. 

Blanche  B.  Paulson,  Talent  Finding 
and  Career  Planning  in  Chicago  Public 
Schools,  Board  of  Education  of  the  City 
of  Chicago,  Illinois,  1950. 

This  booklet  is  the  second  in  a  series 
published  by  the  Department  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  and  Guidance  to  present  principles 
and  practices  in  the  Chicago  Public 
Schools  curriculum.  It  illustrates  the 
modern  complexity  of  life  and  stresses 
the  fact  that  vocational  and  educational 
choices  of  young  people  can  no  longer 
be  left  to  chance.  It  describes  Chicago’s 
twelve-year  guidance  program  as  being 
primarily  geared  to  satisfy  student  curi¬ 
osity  about  self  and  to  present  avenues 
for  self-fulfillment. 

There  is  a  brief  overview  of  the 
course  in  Self-Appraisal  and  Careers, 
which  is  an  intensified  phase  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  offered  to  upper  class- 
men  in  the  high  schools.  In  diis  course, 
each  pupil  studies  himself  to  discover 
his  own  vocational  abilities  and  interests 
as  they  are  interpreted  from  test  results. 
He  also  is  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
explore  fields  of  work  and  to  set  future 
educational  and  vocational  goals  for 
himself  with  the  aid  of  a  counseling 
specialist. 

The  booklet  is  concluded  with  a 
description  of  the  administrative  pat- 

2.  You  and  Your  Job,  Publication  No. 
Los.  Angeles,  California. 


tern  for  the  Chicago  guidance  pronam. 
There  is  a  bibliography  of  selected  ref¬ 
erences  for  students  and  teachers. 

Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  Plotting 
Your  Course,  Senior  Editor,  Publication 
Number  581,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
1954,  241  pages. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools, 
courses  in  vocation^  guidance  are  first 

firesented  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades, 
n  these  courses  students  learn  about 
their  own  interests  and  aptitudes  and 
get  a  general  picture  of  the  range  of 
occupations  open  to  them  in  the  light 
of  their  individual  characteristics.  Com¬ 
pletion  of  the  tenth  grade  finds  them 
with  some  basic  concepts  which  will 
faciUtate  their  effective  participation  in 
later  vocational  guidance  activities. 

Plotting  Your  Course  is  designed  to 
help  seniors  appraise  these  previous 
school  experiences  and  evaluate  their 
capabilities  with  regard  to  future  em¬ 
ployment  and  further  training.  In  order 
that  it  may  accomplish  this  purpxise,  the 
handbook  has  been  organized  to  make 
available  to  the  student  a  compendium 
of  recent  information  concerning  state¬ 
wide  employment  trends  and  education¬ 
al  opportunities.  Spiecifically,  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  book  are  to  help  the  pupil 
(1)  discover  his  own  vocational  in¬ 
terests,  (2)  determine  his  abilities  and 
aptitudes  in  sp)ecific  fields,  (3)  explore 
the  fields  of  work  and  develra  a  resp)ect 
for  the  dignity  of  labor,  (4)  decide 
upon  an  appropriate  vocational  objec¬ 
tive,  (5)  b^ome  acquainted  with  mili¬ 
tary  obligations,  (6)  plan  a  program  of 
further  education  which  will  serve  his 
own  capacities  and  opportunities  and 
(7)  learn  how  to  get  the  right  job,  how 
to  hold  it,  and  how  to  achieve  success 
at  it. 

This  handbook,  used  with  the  com¬ 
panion  volume  You  and  Your  Job,* 
serves  to  augment  the  work  of  counselors 
and  other  guidance  personnel  in  large 
school  systems.  It  provides  invaluable 
occupational  information  to  students 
and  their  parents. 

SC — 469,  Los  Angeles  City  School  District. 


Clubs  In  Junior  High  School 

By  JAMES  S.  THISTLE 
Principal,  Junior  High  School 
Wellesley,  Massachusetts 


OUR  JUNIOR  HIGH  school  in 
Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  has 
organized  forty  clubs  which 
meet  one  period  a  week  during  the  regu¬ 
lar  school  day.  Our  justification  for  giv¬ 
ing  clubs  a  place  along  side  English  and 
Latin  in  the  program  of  studies  is  based 
on  our  firm  conviction  that  clubs  have 
something  worthwhile  to  offer  boys  and 
girls  of  the  adolescent  age. 

Some  may  say  that  you  shouldn’t 
have  a  club  in  school  unless  there  is  a 
demand  for  it.  Why  not  take  the  same 
attitude  toward  English  and  mathe¬ 
matics?  Let  us  not  organize  a  class  in 
English  or  mathematics  until  the  pupils 
demand  it  and  see  what  happens.  It  is 
just  as  sensible  to  place  a  club  offering 
in  the  curriculum  as  it  is  to  put  music 
and  art  there.  What  right  have  we  to 
expect  boys  and  girls  of  the  junior  high 
school  age  to  elect  clubs  unless  provision 
is  made  for  them  as  it  is  for  so-called 
regular  subjects. 

Cluhs  Not  Extracurricular 

It  is  high  time  we  stopped  calling 
clubs  “extra”.  They  should  be  as  cur¬ 
ricular  as  practical  arts  or  household 
arts.  Clubs  provide  learning  situations 
as  genuine  as  any  in  regular  subjects, 
and  in  many  cases  more  so  because  of 
their  practicality. 

If  those  educators  who  believe  that 
the  pupils  themselves  should  initiate 
clubs  would  only  place  in  the  program 
of  studies  the  names  of  a  few  club  pos¬ 
sibilities,  they  would  soon  discover  how 
quickly  youngsters  would  select  them. 
For  example,  let  them  list  such  clubs  as 
Radio,  Athletic,  Crafts,  Photography, 


Dramatics,  Wrestling,  in  the  program 
of  studies  and  see  what  happens.  There 
would  certainly  be  a  “demand”  for 
them!  Clubs  have  more  exploratory  and 
interest  values  than  almost  any  other 
subject  commonly  found  in  the  program 
of  studies.  But  pupils  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  know  about  them  unless  they 
are  offered,  and  unless  there  is  guidance 
in  selecting  them. 

Exploratory  Nature  of  Clubs 

We  suggest  a  philosophy  of  clubs 
which  maintains  that  “interests”  may  be 
discovered  and  acquired  by  joining  a 
club  for  which  a  youngster  had  no  in¬ 
terest  at  the  start.  Naturally  there  can 
be  no  interest  if  he  knows  nothing  about 
it.  Therefore  one  of  the  main  purposes 
of  clubs  is  to  discover  interests.  Surely 
a  child  doesn’t  select  Latin  because  he 
has  an  interest  in  it.  By  the  same  reason¬ 
ing  why  deny  him  a  club  opportunity 
until  he  develops  an  “interest”  in  it? 

A  boy  asked  if  he  could  join  the 
Stamp  Club.  He  said  he  knew  nothing 
about  stamps  but  would  like  to  learn. 
He  wondered  if  “you  had  to  know  about 
stamps  in  order  to  get  into  it.”  He  was 
permitted  to  join.  There  were  enough 
stamp  club  members  who  did  know 
something  about  stamps  so  that  he 
learned  from  them  wholly  apart  from 
any  teacher-sponsor  contribution. 

I  recall  a  group  of  twenty  pupils 
wanting  to  organize  a  certain  club,  but 
there  was  no  teacher  who  knew  much 
of  anything  about  it.  One  teacher,  how¬ 
ever,  on  hearing  about  it  volunteered 
to  sponsor  the  group  provided  it  was 
understood  by  the  club  members  that 
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she  was  there  to  learn.  They  welcomed 
her;  she  learned  much  about  her  new¬ 
found  interest.  She  considered  it  a  most 
valuable  experience  and  in  addition  she 
had  a  “wonderful  time”. 

We  have  had  several  members  of 
the  Radio  Club  become  "ham”  opera¬ 
tors,  secure  licenses,  and  given  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  the  town's  Civil  Defense  pro¬ 
gram  as  short  wave  operators.  From  the 
Model  Boat  Club  we  have  had  several 
boys  win  prizes  in  sailing  their  boats 
in  the  Boston  Sailing  Regatta.  A  girl 
became  a  librarian  because  of  her  ex- 
p)eriences  in  the  Library  Club.  Here  the 
exploratory  value  of  clubs  was  at  work. 
A  number  of  Dramatic  Club  members 
later  on  in  life  engaged  not  only  in 
amateur  productions,  but  I  recall  two 
who  made  Broadway. 

Procedure  For  Organizing 

Briefly,  the  procedure  for  organizing 
our  club  program  each  school  year 
starts  with  a  review  of  our  general  club 
philosophy  at  an  early  faculty  meeting. 
Faculty  members  agree  to  write  descripF 
tive  paragraphs  of  some  club  activity 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  sponsor. 
Pupils  also  send  in  suggestions  as  to 
what  clubs  they  would  like  to  see  or¬ 
ganized.  The  two  are  then  adjusted  as 
much  as  possible  so  that  teachers  will 
not  have  to  sponsor  a  club  in  which 
thev  have  no  interest. 

The  teachers’  descriptive  paragraphs 
of  clubs  are  mimeographed,  and  two 
periods  of  club  euidance,  a  week  apart, 
are  held  in  the  homerooms.  'The  home 
room  teachers  read  the  club  descrip¬ 
tions,  explain  them,  and  together  with 
the  general  information  given  at  faculty 
meetings  they  prepare  the  pupils  for 
club  selections.  The  punils’  choice  slips 
are  then  sent  to  the  office  and  used  as 
the  basis  for  club  formations. 

TTiis  year  forty  C40)  clubs  were 


formed  and  are  now  in  full  swing.  Here 
is  a  list  of  our  fort}'  clubs: 

Boys’  Athletic 

Girls’  Athletic 

Biology 

Booklovers 

Cartooning 

Ceramics 

Chemocrats  (Chemistry 
Copper  Enameling 
Crafts  (wood) 

Crafts  (plastics,  metal) 

Dramatic  (grade  7) 

Dramatic  (grade  7) 

Dramatic  (grade  7) 

Dramatic  (grade  8) 

Dramatic  (grade  8) 

Dramatic  (grade  9) 

French 

Gift 

Needlecraft,  Knitting 
Golf 

Indoor  Games  (grade  7) 

Indoor  Games  (grade  8) 
International  Music 
Girls’  Leaders  (physical) 
Mathematics 
Model  Boat 

Obedience  Dog  Training 
Photography  I 
Photography  II 
Projectionists 

Public  Speaking  and  Debating 
Radio  I 
Radio  II 

Sports  Fans  (grade  7) 

Sports  Fans  (grade  7) 

Sports  Fans  (grade  8) 

Stamps 

Wee  Scientists 
Wrestling 

Nine  hundred  seventy  of  the  1040 
pupils  selected  a  club.  About  sixty  chose 
a  study  period  instead.  These  forty  clubs 
will  change  at  the  end  of  the  half  year. 
Any  pupils  wishing  to  continue,  how¬ 
ever,  may  do  so;  others  may  select  new 
clubs.  Thus  the  entire  student  body  are 
privileged  to  have  new  club  experiences 
for  the  second  half  year. 

As  may  be  noted  in  the  list  above 
many  of  the  clubs  supplement  regular 
curriculum  offerings.  In  fact  they 
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might  be  called  the  practical  expression 
of  more  formalized  subject  matter. 
Other  clubs  are  justified  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  contribution  to  the  student. 

M  otivation — Leadership 

Motivation  of  many  worthwhile  qual¬ 
ities  are  developed  in  clubs  that  are  not 
so  readily  developed  in  the  regular 
classroom.  Among  these  are  good  man¬ 
ners,  friendship,  fair  play,  respect  for 
others,  self-direction  and  self-discipline. 

Motivation  and  leadership  are  fur¬ 
ther  enhanced  in  the  high  degree  of 
pupil  participation  that  takes  place  in 
clubs.  All  clubs  have  officers  elected  by 
members.  Club  sessions  are  opened  with 
a  brief  business  meeting.  Members  learn 
to  conduct  these  meetings  in  a  parUa- 
mentary  manner.  Club  programs  are  of¬ 
ten  planned  by  committees  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  through  committee  reports 
and  orderly  discussions  at  the  meetings. 
Here  are  opportunities  for  practical  ex¬ 
periences  in  responsibility  and  co-opera¬ 
tion.  Indeed  there  are  many  potentials 
for  leadership  and  individual  initiative 
that  arise  out  of  the  challenging  and 
creative  situations  in  club  activities. 

Adolescent  Adjustment 
Club  sessions  are  especially  adapted 
to  meeting  the  problems  of  adolescent 
adjustment  to  a  new  period  in  the  school 
life  of  the  child.  The  age  of  adolescence 
is  a  time  when  the  youngster  is  full  of 
energy  and  vitality.  This  energy  is  na¬ 
ture’s  special  gift  to  youth  and  must  be 


understood.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
school  people  to  harness  this  energy,  and 
to  direct  it  into  proper  channels.  School 
clubs  provide  the  action-type  activities 
that  meet  these  growing  needs.  Indeed 
clubs  have  their  basis  in  adolescent  psy¬ 
chology  and  physiology  in  that  they 
grow  out  of  inherent  needs  and  interests 
in  the  lives  of  youngsters  at  this  time  of 
fife. 

Another  reason  for  the  adjustment 
and  orientation  value  of  clubs  is  that  in 
club  sessions  boys  and  girls  have  a 
chance  to  see  their  instructors  under 
less  formal  circumstances  than  usually 
exist  in  the  regular  classroom. 

Conversely,  instructors  have  a  similar 
opportunity  to  observe  the  pupil.  In  the 
club  activity  the  child  can  relax  more, 
he  can  meet  his  fellow  students  on  a 
more  social  basis,  and  they  can  learn 
many  things  together  in  an  atmosphere 
where  marks  and  recitations  are  not  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  learning  process. 

Carry-Over 

From  our  experience  with  this  type 
of  club  program  we  have  no  liesitation 
in  saying  that  there  is  a  very  definite 
carry-over  of  club  interest  and  club  in¬ 
formation  into  after  school  hours  and 
into  later  life.  We  have  seen  the  club 
opportunities  serve  vocational,  avoca- 
tional  and  leisure-time  pursuits  as  well 
as  bringing  a  little  more  joy  and  happi¬ 
ness  into  what  could  be  for  many,  a 
routine,  drab  school  exjjerience. 
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Supervising  the  Teaching  of 
Arithmetic 

Ey  HERBERT  T.  OLANDER 
Professor,  Elementary  Education 
University  of  Pittsburgh 


SCHOOL  PERSONNEL  engaged  in 
supervising  arithmetic  instruc¬ 
tion,  whether  these  individuals 
are  generalists  like  elementary  princi¬ 
pals  or  speciahsts  such  as  arithmetic 
supervisors,  must  be  sensitive  to  and 
skilled  in  C 1 )  general  aspects  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  leadership  that  apply  to  all 
learning  areas  and  (2)  specific  prob¬ 
lems  that  apply  particularly  to  arith¬ 
metic. 

General  aspects  underlying  the  super¬ 
vision  of  any  and  all  elementary  school 
learning  areas  include  such  concerns  as 
general  aims  of  education;  the  group 
process,  involving  democracy  in  human 
relations  and  leadership  in  working 
with  all  of  the  types  of  people  who  have 
a  stake  in  the  educative  process  such  as 
teachers,  pupils,  and  parents;  and, 
third,  knowledge  and  skill  in  applying 
recognized  principles  of  learning.  In 
the  present  discussion  no  effort  will  be 
made  to  deal  with  the  more  general  as¬ 
pects  of  supervision.  Instead,  some  prob¬ 
lems  that  p>ertain  particularly  to  arith¬ 
metic  instruction  will  be  discussed. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  area  of  arithmetic  that  a 
supervisor  should  study? 

1.  Are  the  recognized  goals  of  arith¬ 
metic  insti  action  being  realized? 

Whereas  the  traditional  arithmetic 
teacher  was  absorbed  with  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  number  manipulation,  the  modem 


one  does  not  feel  that  her  task  has  been 
adequately  achieved  if,  in  addition  to 
this  imphed  goal,  a  pupil  does  not  have 
a  fundamental  grasp  of  our  number 
system,  a  clear  understanding  of  arith¬ 
metic  concepts  and  the  various  number 
relationships  involved,  a  thorough 
awareness  of  the  social  uses  of  number, 
the  ability  to  apply  number  manipula¬ 
tions  to  practical  hfe  situations,  and  an 
intense  interest  in  the  study  of  numbers. 

Probably  most  important  among 
these  goals  is  that  of  the  pupils’  having 
clear  meanings.  On  the  windshield  of  a 
supervisor’s  thinking  during  supervisory 
visits  everlasting  should  be  the  question 
“Do  children  fundamentally,  or  only 
superficially,  understand  what  the 
teacher  is  attempting  to  teach?”  In  a 
first  grade  room  five  children,  each  hold¬ 
ing  one  of  the  five  symbols  to  represent 
3  2  —  5,  were  lined  up  in  front  of 

the  room  by  the  teacher.  One  might  well 
ask  what  single  value  is  to  be  gained  as 
regards  number  meanings  by  such  teach¬ 
ing  tactics?  'This  is  a  pure  waste  of 
time.  'This  same  teacher  made  another 
attempt  to  teach  the  meaning  of  the 
symbols  in  question.  She  sketched 
roughly  pictures  of  dogs  on  the  black¬ 
board  in  the  following  manner 

XXX  Cdogs) 

X  X  (dogs) 

X  X  X  X  X  (dogs) 
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Again,  it  is  doubtful  that  this  exercise 
added  anything  toward  clarifying  the 
situation.  Actually,  in  3  -|-  2  —  5  the 
3  and  the  2  become  a  part  of  the  larger 
group  5.  In  the  illustration  above  the 
3  dogs  and  the  2  dogs  are  outside  of 
the  5  dogs. 

In  a  fourth  grade  room  one  youngster 
had  learned  a  trick  that  one  could  prove 
a  quotient  is  correct  through  the  process 
of  multiplication.  In  trying  to  check  his 
answer  in  the  example  722  R2 

3)  2168 

he  was  laboring  with  3  X  2168  +  2 
and  becoming  further  and  further  per¬ 
plexed.  One  wonders  what  his  concept 
of  division  was  and  particularly  his  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  relationships  between 
the  three  numbers  in  the  example. 

In  a  fourth  grade  room  a  teacher  was 
dealing  with  the  concept  “average.”  First 
she  and  the  children  added  the  cost  of 
four  pairs  of  shoes  which  a  mother  had 
bought  for  her  children,  namely,  $6.00, 
$4.00,  $2.95,  and  $3.75.  This  came  to 
$16.70.  To  the  teacher’s  question  the 
children  promptly  called  this  the  “sum.” 
They  then  divided  by  4  (the  number  of 
items)  and  got  $4.17  with  2  cents  re¬ 
maining.  Nobody  had  any  idea  what 
the  result  of  this  division  represented. 
When  they  were  told  that  this  was  the 
“average  cost  of  the  shoes”  there  seemed 
to  be  little  light  cast  through  the  fog  of 
their  thinking.  Most  of  the  pupils,  no 
doubt,  wondered  what  to  do  with  the 
2  cents  remaining.  The  teacher  tried  an¬ 
other  example.  On  three  different  days 
last  week,  she  said,  she  spent  on  gaso¬ 
line  for  her  automobile  $3.20,  $2.40, 
and  $2.00.  This  added  up  to  $7.60. 
How  to  find  the  average?  A  boy  sug¬ 
gested  dividing  by  3  (the  number  of 
items),  so  this  was  done.  The  teacher 
looked  at  this  manipulation  and  said, 
shaking  her  head,  "No,  since  there  are 


seven  days  in  a  week  we  had  better 
divide  by  7,”  which  they  did.  The  chil¬ 
dren  looked  confused  at  this  turn  of 
events.  In  the  first  example  the  “average” 
was  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  sum  by 
the  number  of  items.  In  the  last  example 
the  number  of  items  was  3  but  because 
there  were  7  days  in  a  week  the  divisor 
this  time  was  made  7.  What  success  the 
teacher  has  had  since  in  estabhshing  a 
fundamental  grasp  of  “average”  is  not 
known  to  the  writer.  Surely  the  ap¬ 
proach  she  made  was  not  a  fruitful  one. 
The  writer  is  reminded  of  a  colored 
porter  on  a  southern  railroad  train  be¬ 
ing  asked  by  a  northern  gentleman 
“What  is  your  average  tip  for  this  ser¬ 
vice?”  “It’s  two  dollars,  boss,”  he  rephed. 
When  the  gentleman  concerned  rather 
grudgingly  relinquished  the  two  dollars 
the  porter  rephed  “You  is  the  fust  pus- 
son  who  has  come  up  to  the  average.” 

In  another  fourth  grade  room  a 
teacher  explained  1 900 
—  1758 


by  saying  “We  borrow  a  1  from  the  10 
and  give  it  to  the  0  making  it  a  10.” 
Since  there  is  nothing  in  the  ten’s  place 
from  which  to  “borrow,”  one  can  only 
conjecture  wbat  grasp  of  the  number 
system  and  the  apphcation  of  this  under¬ 
standing  to  the  process  of  subtraction 
is  being  achieved  in  this  classroom. 

2.  Are  the  goals  set  for  a  particular 
school  grade  or  for  a  particular  group 
of  children  appropriate? 

A  supervisor  must  famiharize  him¬ 
self  with  the  arithmetic  goals  or  expec¬ 
tations  that  can  probably  be  achieved 
by  children  at  each  advancing  chrono¬ 
logical  age  or  maturity  level.  Some  of 
the  data  for  this,  such  as  the  findings 
of  the  Committee  of  Seven  that  have  dic¬ 
tated  grade  placement  in  innumerable 
courses  of  study  and  arithmetic  texts 
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through  the  years,  are  being  revised  in 
the  hght  of  study  of  more  recent  arith¬ 
metic  practices,  such  as  the  increased 
emphasis  upon  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  children  that  is  now  charac¬ 
terizing  arithmetic  instruction. 

An  example  of  a  goal  is  the  attempt, 
so  often  made,  to  teach  the  concept 
"average”  in  the  fourth  grade,  which 
has  been  alluded  to  here  in  a  preceding 
paragraph.  It  is  very  questionable  that 
ordinary  children  in  that  grade  can 
achieve  any  real  grasp  of  this  term. 

In  a  second  grade  room  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  was  on  the  blackboard: 

60  seconds  —  1  minute 

60  minutes  —  1  hour 

24  hours  —  1  day 

7  days  —  1  week 

Research  does  not  indicate  that  a  seven- 
year  old  child  has  any  real  grasp  of  the 
relationships  implied  in  this  list.  For 
example,  he  has  httle  appreciation  of  a 
second  of  time  and  much  less  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  60  such  time  inter¬ 
vals  in  a  minute.  Even  the  concept  of 
a  minute  is  probably  beyond  the  ordin¬ 
ary  second  grader. 

In  a  fourth  grade  room  a  teacher  was 
spending  considerable  time  trying  to 
familiarize  the  children  with  the  terms 
“dividend,”  “minuend,”  and  “subtra¬ 
hend,”  These  terms  have  little  social 
value  for  children  of  this  age  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  teach  such  terms  at  this  level 
of  maturity  is  one  reason  for  many  chil¬ 
dren’s  dislike  for  arithmetic. 

3.  Does  the  supervisor  have  adequate 
knowledge  and  skiU  in  arithmetic  so 
that  he  in  turn  can  recognize  inade¬ 
quacies  among  teachers  and  thus  he  able 
to  help  them? 

If  a  "Yes”  can  not  be  given  to  the 
question  above  it  will  be  a  case  of  the 
blind  trying  to  lead  the  blind.  On  a 
mimeographed  arithmetic  exercise  sheet 


designed  for  the  sixth  grade  appeared 
the  question  “When  you  change  to 

an  improper  fraction  you  multiply _ 

by _ and  add _ ”  One  pupil  had 

inserted  tliat  2  was  to  be  multipled  by 
3.  Since  there  are  3  thirds  in  1  it  is 
obvious  that  in  2  there  would  be  2  X  ^ 
or  6  thirds.  In  checking  this  pupil’s 
paper  the  teacher  counted  his  answer 
correct,  making  no  attempt  to  straighten 
out  the  child’s  thinking. 

In  a  fourth  grade  room  a  pupil  was 
asked  how  he  thought  out  the  answer 
to  “1/9  of  270?”  He  replied  “How  many 
9’s  are  there  in  270?”  The  teacher  ac¬ 
cepted  this.  Apparently  she  knew  little 
about  the  distinction  between  division 
by  measurement  and  division  by  parti¬ 
tion.  Clearly  in  this  example  270  is 
being  divided  into  9  equal  parts  and 
the  question  is  how  large  each  part  be — 
not  how  many  9’s  are  there  in  270. 

In  the  example 

286 

X37 


a  pupil,  in  explaining  his  answer,  said 
“  8  X  3.”  It  is  apparent  that  286  is 
being  taken  37  times  and  in  this  step 
in  the  solution  8  tens  are  being  muti- 
plied  by  3  tens  which  would  involve 
3X8.  This  may  seem  to  be  an  insigni¬ 
ficant  point  but  to  one  trained  in  exact 
understandings  and  helping  others  to 
attain  such  understandings  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  8x3  and  3X8  here 
is  most  important.  In  the  first  one  we 
are  finding  the  equivalent  of  adding 
eight  3’s;  in  the  second,  three  8’s. 

In  an  eighth  grade  room  a  teacher 
was  having  the  children  round  numbers. 
The  number  .734  was  to  be  rounded.  A 
pupil  said  ".70.”  the  teacher  said  there 
was  no  difference  between  .7  and  .70, 
that  adding  O’s  to  the  right  of  the  7  in 
this  case  meant  nothing.  Anyone  who 
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has  some  grasp  of  the  significance  of 
numbers  knows  of  course  that  .7  and 
.70  have  different  accuracies.  The  one 
presumbably  is  accurate  to  tenths  and 
the  other  to  hundredths. 

4.  Does  the  supervisor  have  a  reason¬ 
ably  good  background  in  psychology, 
including  a  grasp  of  psycholog^al 
theories,  so  that  he  can  evaluate  a 
teacher’s  techniques  and  discuss  with 
her  the  probable  learnings  that  will  or 
will  not  result  front  use  of  her  tech¬ 
niques. 

Illustrative  of  learning  theories  is  one 
that  emphasizes  bonds,  in  connection 
with  which  drill  becomes  an  important 
technique;  another  theory  emphasizes 
wholes  (Gestalt),  in  connection  with 
which  meanings,  relationships,  or 
whole-part  patterns  take  on  significance. 

In  one  class  the  teacher  seemed  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  having  chil¬ 
dren  verbalize  their  arithmetical  solu¬ 
tions.  At  the  blackboard  a  pupil  would 
explain  696  to  the  class  by  saying  "4 
X  4 


times  6  is  24,  put  down  4  and  carry  2; 
4  times  9  is  36,  plus  2  is  38,”  etc.  The 
goal  in  arithmetic  learning  is  the  elimin¬ 
ation  of  unnecessary  verbalization  in 
one’s  thinking.  Such  verbalization  de¬ 
creases  significantly  one’s  speed  of  solu¬ 
tion.  Long  ago  in  the  field  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Reading  teachers  were  cautioned 
against  much  oral  reading  in  class  be¬ 
cause  of  habits  of  verbalization  which 
were  encouraged  and  which  tended  to 
decrease  speed  of  silent  reading.  In 
arithmetic  teaching  many  teachers  are 
guilty  of  exactly  the  same  practice — 
encouraging  habits  of  verbalization.  In 
arithmetic  it  is  important  that  children 
use  correct  thought  processes,  but 
teachers  must  be  careful  when  check¬ 
ing  on  these  that  they  do  not  tend  to 


fix  unnecessary  verbahzations  which 
will  slow  up  solutions.  For  example,  in 
arriving  at  the  answer  to  7  a  pupil 

+4 

should  think  1 1  without  verbalizing  “7 
plus  4  equals  11.” 

Again,  if  a  pupil  proves  7  is  1 3  by 

+6 

first  counting  7  objects  and  then  6  more 
by  continuing  the  counting  from  8 
through  13  he  is  being  encouraged  to 
use  counting  as  a  procedure  for  adding. 
A  better  teaching  method  is  to  have  the 
pupil  first  count  7  objects,  then  6  ob¬ 
jects,  then  join  the  two  groups  and 
count  the  number  in  this  total  group 
from  1  through  13. 

5.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  motiva¬ 
tion  for  learning?  Is  the  learning  func¬ 
tional?  Are  needs  and  interests  of  the 
children  being  considered? 

In  one  sixth  grade  room  the  pupils 
apparently  needed  practice  in  multiply¬ 
ing  a  fraction  by  a  fraction.  They  were 
given  the  problem  of  two  boys  who  had 
3 /5  of  an  acre  of  ground.  They  wished 
to  plant  2 /3  of  this  in  corn.  How  much 
ground  was  being  used  for  the  com? 
(This  of  course  involved  2/3  X  3/5) 
It  is  unlikely  that  a  farmer  would  be 
confronted  with  such  a  problem.  These 
same  boys,  the  pupils  were  told,  went 
to  a  store  and  bought  3/4  of  a  bushel 
of  corn.  They  used  2  /3  of  this  amount. 
How  much  did  they  use?  (They  would 
not  know  it  was  2  /3  until  thev  had  fig¬ 
ured  it  out)  Earlier  in  the  school  year 
the  same  teacher,  in  an  effort  to  give 
practice  and  concrete  experience  with 
the  addition  of  fractions,  had  brought 
three  children  to  the  front  of  the  room, 
had  had  each  of  the  three  turn  himself 
around  by  1  /4  of  a  revolution.  How 
much  had  the  three  children  turned  al- 
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together?  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  situ- 
ation  where  any  person,  child  or  adult, 
would  ever  be  faced  by  a  problem  such 
as  this  in  real  hfe.  In  many  school  rooms 
we  seem  to  have  progressed  very  little 
beyond  the  far-fetched,  unnatural,  non¬ 
challenging  types  of  problems  that  char¬ 
acterized  the  arithmetic  instruction  of 
yesteryear. 

A  teacher  in  another  school  achieved 
success  in  interesting  the  children  in 
arithmetic  by  applying  it  to  the  daily 
concerns  of  the  children.  For  example, 
interest  was  instilled  in  decimal  frac¬ 
tions  by  asking  what  was  the  changing 
batting  average  of  a  favorite  home-run 
hitter  in  the  local  community.  Or,  what 
was  the  football  passing  average  of  a 
well-known  quarterback  on  the  local 
college  team?  Boys  came  back  from  mili¬ 
tary  service  in  Korea  to  visit  this  popu¬ 
lar  teacher  and  said  ‘'Didn’t  we  have  fun 
in  arithmetic  figuring  out  those  baseball 
and  football  percentages?” 

6.  What  is  the  teacher  doing  to  take 
account  of  individual  differences  in 
ability  among  her  pupils? 

In  a  fourth  grade  room,  chosen  at 
random  from  the  writer’s  files,  the  IQ’s 
of  the  pupils  ranged  from  87  to  126 
and  the  average  arithmetic  scores  on  a 
standardized  test  ranged  from  a  grade 
score  of  3.2  to  6.0.  In  a  fifth  grade  class¬ 
room,  similarly  chosen,  the  IQ’s  ranged 
from  71  to  138  and  the  arithmetic, 
grade  scores  from  3.3  to  8.1.  Such  find¬ 
ings  in  schools  are  quite  typical. 

The  supervisor  should  determine 
what  the  teacher  of  children  with  such 
wide  diversity  in  not  onlv  general  learn¬ 
ing  capacity  but  in  arithmetic  achieve¬ 
ment  is  doing  to  meet  this  situation. 
Unfortunately,  generally  the  answer  will 
be  “very  little."  Grouping  of  pupils  with¬ 
in  the  class  is  one  favorite  device.  As  a 
rule,  more  grouping  is  practiced  in  Read¬ 


ing  than  Arithmetic  (though  exactly  the 
same  argument  applies  to  arithmetic) 
and  grouping  is  more  widely  followed 
in  the  primary  than  in  the  intermediate 
grades.  Too  often,  all  of  the  children  in 
a  classroom  are  studying  the  same  as¬ 
signments  in  their  textbooks,  which  of 
course  is  absurd  in  view  of  pupil  differ¬ 
ences  such  as  those  given  above. 

7.  Is  arithmetic  integrated  with  other 
types  of  learnings  in  the  school  curricu¬ 
lum? 

In  a  second  grade  room  during  the 
morning  NEWS  period  the  children 
were  drawing  a  calendar  according  to  a 
set  of  directions  containing  such  items 
as  "Sunday  is  the  first  day  of  March,” 
"There  are  five  Sundays  in  March.”  In 
the  Reading  work  they  had  such  direc¬ 
tions  as  “Draw  a  dozen  eggs”  and  Color 
half  of  them  brown.” 

In  a  History  class  a  statement  was 
made  that  a  certain  prince  was  50  years 
old.  In  an  effort  to  help  the  children  de¬ 
velop  a  better  concept  of  this  figure  the 
teacher  had  them  compare  this  age 
with  that  of  their  fathers  (she  tactfully 
didn’t  choose  the  mother).  "My  father  is 
46  years  old,”  “Mine  Is  42  years.” 

In  a  Geography  class  they  tried  to 
determine  from  a  map  whether  Switzer¬ 
land  was  farther  north  than  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  brought  out  that 
each  degree  of  latitude  represented  70 
miles  (this  was  related  to  a  sphere  hav¬ 
ing  360  degrees  and  so  360  X  70 
equals  25,200  miles,  the  approximate 
circumference  of  the  earth).  Switzer¬ 
land  was  48  (degrees)  X  70  or  3,360 
miles  and  Pittsburgh  40  X  70  or  2800 
miles  from  the  equator. 

In  a  Health  class  the  children  fig¬ 
ured  out  how  many  calories  a  certain 
stout  boy  had  eaten  for  breakfast. 
Tables  were  used  in  determining  die 
total  number  of  calories  consumed.  The 
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sum  came  to  1040.  Since  the  boy  prob¬ 
ably  needed  only  about  2000  calories 
daily  he  had  consumed  more  than  half 
of  his  needs  for  breakfast  alone. 

Statements  such  as  the  following  re¬ 
flect  the  need  for  teaching  arithmetic 
in  connection  with  other  curriculum 
areas:  "over  1,000,000  bales  of  cotton 
a  year  which  is  about  one-fifth  as  much 
as  is  normally  exported  by  the  United 
States,  “ranges  from  twenty-five  to  one 
hundred  twenty-five  per  square  mile,”  or 
"average  rainfall  ranges  from  twenty  to 
thirty  inches.” 

8.  Does  the  school  provide  the  teacher 
with  a  variety  of  teaching  aids?  To  what 
extent  and  how  successfully  does  the 
teacher  use  these? 

Illustrative  of  such  aids  are  an 
abacus,  place-value  pockets,  fractional 
disks  used  with  a  flannel  board,  measur¬ 
ing  devices,  clocks,  thermometers,  film¬ 
strips,  motion  pictures,  etc. 

A  third  grade  teacher  had  many  evi¬ 
dences  in  her  classroom  that  she  was 
trying  to  teach  her  ch  ’dren  how  to  tell 
time.  Several  faces  of  clocks  had  been 
drawn  on  the  blackboard.  One  had  the 
hands  set  at  9:00  o’clock,  "School 
Starts,"  another  10:30  "Lunch  Time,” 
etc.  The  children  constructed  crude 
faces  of  clocks  out  of  oak-tag  paper  and 
turned  the  hands  to  various  times  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  teacher,  such  as  7:00 
o’clock  and  12:00  o’clock.  Yet  there 
was  not  a  real  clock  of  any  kind  in  the 
classroom! 

A  second  grade  teacher  was  carrying 
on  a  unit  of  work  on  Telling  Time.  In 
the  room  was  an  egg  timer,  sun  dial, 
Chinese  Water  Clock,  hour  glass,  a  bot¬ 
tle  or  drip  clock,  and  other  devices. 

One  teaching  aid  that  is  often  mis¬ 
used  is  the  arithmetic  workbook.  Often, 
entirely  too  often,  one  can  come  into  a 
classroom  and  find  all  of  the  children 


working  identically  the  same  exercises 
in  their  workbook.  All  the  children  com¬ 
plete  the  exercises  progressively  through 
the  book  throughout  the  year  at  the 
same  times.  It  would  be  dififlcult  to  find 
any  teaching  technique  that  illustrates' 
more  clearly  a  disregard  by  the  teacher 
of  individual  learning  difficulties  and 
rates  by  the  children  than  this  one. 
Such  a  practice,  without  question,  is  a 
good  example  of  the  "busy  work”  in 
traditional  schools  which  has  so  often 
and  roundly  been  condemned. 

9.  Is  there  evidence  that  arithmetic 
learning  by  the  children  is  adequately 
and  continuously  being  evaluated?  Is 
the  teacher  making  a  practice  of  diag¬ 
nosing  individual  and  group  learning 
difficulties  and  the  probable  causes  for 
these. 

This  question  complements  the  first 
one  raised  at  the  outset  of  this  discus¬ 
sion,  namely,  whether  proper  arith¬ 
metic  goals  and  objectives  have  been 
set. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  by 
teachers  to  evaluating  the  products  of 
learning;  too  little  to  the  processes  of 
learning.  Much  concern  has  been  de¬ 
voted  to  measuring  skill  in  number  ma¬ 
nipulation;  insufficient  consideration 
has  been  given  to  understandings,  in¬ 
terests,  and  abilitv  to  use  numbers  in 
practical  life  situations.  Much  time  has 
been  spent  on  pencil  and  paper  tests; 
not  enough  has  been  devoted  to  observa¬ 
tion  of  punil  behavior,  interest  inven¬ 
tories,  problem  situation  tests,  and  in¬ 
terviews. 

A  countv  supervisor  related  how  he 
had  watched  a  vroun  of  five  bovs  in  a 
rural  school  skillfullv  work  problems, 
involving  volumes  of  liquids  and  solids, 
which  were  beinc  dictated  bv  the  teach¬ 
er.  So  he  sent  the  bovs  up  on  tbe  road 
to  a  watering  trough  that  could  be  clear- 
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ly  seen  from  the  classroom  window. 
They  were  given  a  ruler  and  asked  to 
determine  the  number  of  gallons  of 
water  in  the  trough.  After  the  boys  had 
reached  their  destination  they  could  be 
clearly  seen  gesticulating  and  apparently 
arguing  as  to  how  to  proceed  with  their 
task.  After  some  time  they  returned  to 
the  classroom  and  admitted  they  had 
been  unable  to  arrive  at  any  solution  of 
the  problem. 

A  supervisor  needs  to  know  not  only 
what  the  outcomes  from  arithmetic  in¬ 
struction  should  be  but  how  can  each 
of  these  best  be  evaluated.  Effective  in¬ 
struction  is  possible  only  if  the  prog¬ 


ress  by  the  pupils  and  their  deficiencies 
are  known.  Is  the  teacher  aware  of 
these?  If  not,  the  supervisor  should  be 
able  to  offer  suggestions.  The  kinds  of 
evaluating  devices  that  are  used  in  class¬ 
rooms  originating  either  with  the  teach¬ 
er  or  the  adminstration  have  a  decisive 
directing  influence  upon  the  nature  of 
the  instruction.  Sometimes  this  influence 
is  a  harmful  one. 

In  the  preceding  discussion  only  nine 
questions  that  a  supervisor  of  arithmetic 
might  and  probably  should  raise  have 
been  considered.  Others  could  have 
been  added.  It  is  hoped  that  the  more 
important  ones  have  been  included. 


More  aod  More  Schools  are  Dsiag 


Eaton-Palmer  Workbooks  in  Literature 
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Eaton-Palmer  Workbook  in  Basic  Spelling 


This  workbook  for  junior  high  school  pupils  is  designed  to  eliminate  spelling  errors  in  the  basic 
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What  You  Should  Know 

About  Sight 

PART  I 

Seeing  Is  a  Mental  Process 

By  ISRAEL  DVORINE 
2328  Eutaw  Place 


Baltimore, 

Learning  of  Skills 

N  THE  PROCESS  of  growing  up,  an 
individual  acquires  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  store  of  knowledge  and  is  con¬ 
stantly  learning  new  skills.  These  skills 
are  not  limited  to  performances  by  the 
hands  and  fingers,  such  as  writing  and 
typing.  They  also  include  the  ability  to 
interpret  and  respond  to  impulses  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  nerve  centers  of  the  brain 
by  the  five  senses,  sight,  hearing,  taste, 
smell  and  touch,  as  well  as  sensations 
arising  from  kinaesthesis  (muscle 
movement),  equilibration  (balance), 
and  visceral  activity  (internal  organs). 

Not  all  of  the  senses  contribute  an 
equal  amount  of  information  for  any 
specific  situation.  If  the  object’s  chief 
characteristic  lies  within  the  speciahzed 
activity  of  any  one  sense,  then  the  great¬ 
er  portion  of  the  information  is  reported 
by  the  specialized  sense.  For  example, 
learning  to  read  print  is  a  skill  which 
depends  chiefly  on  proper  visual  per¬ 
formance;  learning  to  read  Braille  de¬ 
pends  on  learning  with  the  sense  of 
touch  to  interpret  patterns  of  raised 
dots;  learning  the  pronunciation  of 
w’ords  depends  chiefly  on  a  keen  sense 
of  hearing,  etc.  The  other  senses  furnish 
secondary  clues  which  help  to  reinforce 
the  learning  of  the  skill. 


Maryland 

Each  of  the  senses  thus  sends  to  the 
brain  its  own  specialized  form  of  sen¬ 
sation.  All  of  the  sensations  are  grouped 
there  into  one  unified  brain  pattern 
which  the  individual  learns  to  associate 
with  specific  things. 

When  he  observes  an  unknown  ob¬ 
ject  for  the  first  time,  unless  he  can 
correlate  the  aroused  sensations  and  in-  * 
tegrate  them  in  the  light  of  his  past  ex¬ 
perience,  he  is  unable  to  identify  the 
object  or  understand  its  meaning.  When 
he  sees  the  object,  touches  it,  listens  to 
its  sound,  tastes  or  smells  it — when  all 
of  these  sensations  add  up  to  an  inte¬ 
grated  whole  of  something  within  his 
experience — the  observed  object  be¬ 
comes  recognized  and  its  meaning  iden¬ 
tified. 

For  example,  when  an  individual  sees 
a  long,  tubular  creature,  with  diamond 
shaped  designs  on  its  back  coiling  on 
the  ground  and  hears  a  rattling  sound 
as  it  moves  its  tail  back  and  forth,  he 
immediately  identifies  the  creature  as 
a  snake  and  responds  to  it  with  the 
proper  motor  action,  depending  on  his 
past  experience  with  this  type  of  a  situa¬ 
tion. 

Cortical  and  Sub-cortical  Levels 

To  facilitate  the  smooth,  rhythmic 
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activity  of  all  the  organs,  the  central 
nervous  system  of  an  individual  func¬ 
tions  on  two  levels,  cortical  and  sub¬ 
cortical.  To  the  higher  centers  of  the 
brain  are  delegated  the  learning  of  new 
patterns  of  association,  the  learning  of 
new  skills  and  the  acquisition  of  new 
information,  in  other  words,  everything 
that  is  new  to  the  individual.  When 
these  brain  patterns  have  been  learned 
and  integrated,  when  the  new  skills 
have  been  perfected,  they  are  then 
shifted  to  the  control  of  the  lower  corti¬ 
cal  levels,  which  do  not  require  the  same 
degree  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  as  do  the  higher  centers. 

Lacing  one’s  shoe  strings,  hfting  food 
with  a  spoon,  riding  a  bicycle,  reading 
from  left  to  right  or  from  right  to  left, 
depending  on  the  language  that  one  is 
reading,  are  all  perfonnances  resulting 
from  direction  of  the  lower  cortical  lev¬ 
els.  These  skills  are  performed  smoother 
and  more  rhythmic  than  during  the 
process  of  learning  when  they  are  under 
the  control  of  the  higher  cortical  levels. 

One  needs  merely  recall  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  playing  an  instrument  in  pub¬ 
lic  for  the  first  time,  or  the  reading  of 
a  manuscript  before  an  audience  for 
the  first  time,  to  establish  the  accuracy 
of  the  above  statement.  In  fact  no  mat¬ 
ter  hov.'  well  one  has  mastered  a  skill, 
when  that  skill  is  performed  with  the 
full  consciousness  of  the  individual 
(which  is  another  way  of  naming  the 
higher  cortical  levels),  the  tense,  spastic 
and  unrhythmic  movements  are  unlike 
the  performance  that  one  is  accustomed 
to  expect. 

Focus  of  Attention 

Sub<ortical  level  of  performance  is 
outside  of  the  focus  of  attention.  It  is 
on  its  border-line,  the  zone  of  transition, 
ready  to  be  shifted  to  the  higher  cen- 
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ters,  if  the  need  should  suddenly  arise. 
This  dual  fiuiction  is  important  not  only 
for  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
individual,  but  for  his  physical  devel¬ 
opment  as  well.  For  example,  when  an 
individual  has  learned  to  write  or  to 
type  well,  his  fingers  perform  these 
skills  as  a  result  of  sub-cortical  direc¬ 
tion,  while  his  higher  cortical  centers 
are  occupied  with  the  gathering  of  in¬ 
formation  from  the  notes  or  from  the 
printed  page.  Speed  of  performance  and 
successful  achievement  are  inversely 
proportional  to  the  degree  of  dependence 
on  the  higher  cortical  centers — the  less¬ 
er  the  dependence,  the  greater  is  the 
performance. 

All  the  stimuli  received  by  the  brain 
are  not  given  the  same  degree  of  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  same  time.  One  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  which  contributes  to  a  smooth,  well 
integrated  performance  of  any  skill  is 
the  abihty  of  the  organism  to  abstract 
from  the  constant  flux  or  stimuh,  at  the 
appropriate  moment,  only  those  stimuh 
which  need  to  be  brought  to  the  fore¬ 
ground  within  the  focus  of  attention. 
All  other  stimuli  are  relegated  to  the 
background,  either  as  a  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence  or  to  store  them  for  future  recall. 

Thus,  the  awareness  or  perception  of 
one’s  environment  and  the  reactions  of 
an  individual  to  his  environment  is  the 
end  result  of  a  complex  neurological 
pattern  of  organization.  Its  successful 
operation  is  predicted  on  the  accurate 
information  which  is  received  by  the 
brain  from  the  specialized  senses.  De¬ 
fective  or  impaired  senses  lead  either  to 
erroneous  conclusions  or  to  incomplete 
analysis  and  identification  or  meaning, 
and  to  faulty  reactions.  It  is  the  writer’s 
purpose  to  describe  one  of  the  senses 
which  plays  a  dominant  role  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  individual — the  sense 
of  sight. 


Dr.  Seuss’s  name  has  special  meaning 
in  homes,  libraries,  and  schools.  As  a 
writer  of  humor  for  children,  he  is 
widely  loved  and  read. 

Dr.  Seuss’  contributions  to  education 
are  highly  appreciated  by  classroom 
teachers.  Undoubtedly,  he  is  blazing  a 
new  trail  in  education.  It  isn’t  often 
that  a  highly  respected  writer  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  books  will  bow  to  vocabulary 
control  and  other  time-honored  rules  for 
textbook  writing. 

Up  to  now,  Bennett  Cerfs  Random 
House  (457  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  New  York)  has  published  14 
books  which  Dr.  Seuss  has  written  and 
illustrated: 

And  to  think  I  Saw  It  on  Mulberry 
Street 

The  SOO  Hats  of  Bartholomew 
Cubbins 

The  Kina's  Stilts 
Horton  Hatches  the  Egg 
McElligot's  Pool 

Thidwick:  The  Big-Hearted  Moose 
Bartholomew  and  the  Oobleck 
If  I  Ran  the  Zoo 
Scrambled  Eggs  Super! 

Horton  Hears  a  Who! 

On  Beyond  Zebra 
If  I  Ran  the  Circus 
The  Cat  in  the  Hat 
How  the  Grinch  Stole  Christmas 
(E.  A.  B.) 


Theodore  seuss  geisel  has  a 

special  message  in  this  issue  of 
Education  for  teachers,  curricu¬ 
lum  workers,  and  textbook  authors.  His 
The  Cat  and  the  Hat  has  been  a  sensa¬ 
tional  success  in  the  textbook  world.  It 
appears  that  he  will  be  having  much 
more  to  offer  in  the  near  future. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BOOK  REVIEWS  }#- 

WILLIAM  P.  SEARS,  Jr.,  Book  Ropiew  Editor 

School  of  Education,  New  York  University 


Freud,  Psychoanalysis,  Catholicism. 
By  Peter  ).  R.  Dempsey.  Chicago,  Ill.  Henry 
Regnen  Company.  1957.  $3.00. 

The  author  presents  a  clear  and  lucid 
treatment  of  a  subject  that  has  frequently 
been  the  object  of  controversy.  As  a  rational 
scholar,  he  presents  both  sides  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  weighs  each,  and  offers  an  evaluation 
that  joins  rather  than  separates  religion  and 
science.  After  discussing  the  nature  and  scope 
of  psychology,  the  different  approaches  to  it, 
possibilities  of  unity  and  perspective,  the  au¬ 
thor  presents  Freud’s  attitude  toward  religion. 
In  the  final  section,  he  tests  the  results  and 
gives  a  consideration  of  the  problem  of  psy¬ 
chology  and  literature.  This  is  a  highly  in¬ 
teresting  little  volume. — S.  M.  Amatora 

Individuation.  By  Josef  Goldbrunner. 
N.  Y.  Pantheon  Books,  Inc.  1956.  $3.50. 

As  its  subtitle  indicates,  this  is  a  study  of 
the  depth  psychology  of  Jung.  The  author 
succeeds  remarkably  in  presenting  the  ideas 
of  the  great  psychologist  in  a  clear  and  un¬ 
derstandable  way.  Depth  psychology  aims  at 
a  process  of  self-realization,  whereby  the 
forces  of  the  conscious  and  unconscious  life 
of  the  individual  are  adjusted  so  as  to  realize 
to  the  fullest  the  true  life  of  the  whole  man. 

S.  M.  Amatora 

A  Little  Learning.  By  Walter  Handren, 
S.  J.  Westminister,  Maryland:  Newman 
Press.  1956.  Pp.  vii  -F  216.  $3.50. 

Deploring  the  futility  of  the  half-educated 
man,  the  author  takes  the  title  of  his  book 
from  Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism.  He  endeavors 
to  help  the  student  find  out  what  education 
really  is  and  what  it  is  that  he  is  supposed  to 
respond  to.  Deploring  the  fact  that  education 
is  primarily  concerned  with  the  making  of 
a  complete  man,  yet,  in  our  country,  (de¬ 
plores  the  author)  it  seems  to  be  used  as  a 
means  to  everything  but  that,  this  little  vol¬ 


ume  is  divided  into  three  sections:  the  first 
gives  a  survey  of  the  entire  scholastic  back¬ 
ground  against  which  the  student  will  pursue 
his  work;  the  second  part  discusses  the  six 
essential  areas  of  human  life  which  are  the 
objectives  of  educational  training;  the  third 
part  attempts  to  apply  to  the  concrete  every¬ 
day  study  activities  the  general  principles  in¬ 
culcated  in  the  two  preceding  sections.  This 
little  volume  is  highly  recommended  not  only 
to  students,  but  also  to  teachers,  to  parents, 
and  to  all  those  interested  in  education  gen¬ 
erally. — S.  M.  Amatora 

The  Patient  Speaks.  By  Harold  A. 
Abramson.  N.  Y.  Vantage  Press.  1956.  $3.50. 

'This  volume  tells  of  an  allergic  young  wo¬ 
man  troubled  by  a  deep-seated  mother- 
daughter  relationship.  The  interviews  between 
the  physician  and  the  patient  covered  a  per¬ 
iod  of  several  years.  Relevant  parts  from  the 
recordings  of  these  interviews  were  used  to 
form  the  content  of  this  book.  The  author 
does  not  dramatize.  He  does  not  embellish. 
He  simply  lets  the  patient  speak.  His  own 
interpolated  remaks  are  brief  and  concise. 

S.  M.  Amatora 

Patterns  Of  Abnormal  Behavior.  By 
Max  L.  Hutt  and  Robert  G.  Gibby.  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.  1957. 
$6.00. 

In  contrast  to  the  usual  type  of  text  book 
in  abnormal  psychology,  the  authors  of  the 
present  volume  attempt  to  present  the  major 
findings  in  the  whole  area  of  human  behavior, 
especially  in  those  areas  of  behavior  that  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  normal.  The  material  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  developmental  sequence.  'This  makes 
for  a  better  understanding  of  deviant  adult 
behavior  in  terms  of  crystalizations  of  what 
has  gone  before,  accentuated  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  human  organism  and  reinforced 
hy  learning  experiences. — S.  M.  Amatora 
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C-B  Educational  Films  is  pleased 
to  announce  the  availability  of 


New  Developmental  Reading  Materials 


The  outgrowth  of  studies  conducted 
at  Stanford  University  and  San 
Francisco  City  College,  new  reading 
materials  have  been  developed  for 
the  teaching  profession. 

These  instructional  aids,  are  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  concentration, 
comprehension,  retention  and  read¬ 
ing  rates. 

Consisting  of  a  him  series,  entitled 
Speeding  Reading,  Teacher’s  Manu¬ 
al  and  Student  Workbook,  the  mate¬ 
rials  are  highly  int^rated.  This  in¬ 
tegration  reinforces  the  underlying 
purpose  of  the  materials,  which  is  to 
increase  the  effective  use  of  skills 
employed  in  the  total  reading  situa¬ 
tion. 

Meaningful  Phrasing — Phrasing  in 
the  developmental  reading  films  is 
neither  mechanical  nor  arbitrary.  It 
is  based  upon  meaningful  word  clus¬ 
ters,  in  addition  to  eye-span  factors. 
By  this  technique,  students  are  en¬ 


couraged  to  group  ideas  as  well  as 
words  into  total  meanings. 

Simulation  of  Normal  Reading  Situ¬ 
ations  —  Among  the  new  techniques 
utilized  is  simulating,  as  closely  as 
possible,  the  normal  reading  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  printed  page.  The  text 
appears  in  successively  exposed 
phrases  which  remain  in  view  until 
the  screen  is  full. 

Reading  Selections — The  texts  of 
both  the  films  and  of  the  Student 
Workbook  present  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  among  which  interrelationships 
exist.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
discover  these  relationships  to  the 
end  that  comprehension  will  be  en¬ 
hanced  and  the  ability  to  seek  out  and 
relate  significant  information  will  be 
increased. 

These  and  other  features  of  the 
materials  are  described  in  more  de¬ 
tail  in  the  brochure  that  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  teachers.  A  copy  will  be 
mailed  immediately  upon  request. 
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Please  send  a  descriptive  brochure  about  the  new  developmental  reading  mate¬ 
rials  that  are  now  available. 

Name _ 

Title _ 
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